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She looked charming and daiaty 
and not a bit shy. 
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so comfortable before. 


WOOD-MILNE Ltd., 
PRESTON. 
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LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


HATS the secret of its marvellous success. It Jets the hair grow. No forcing, 

no weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics need be per- 
formed with ‘* Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. It lets the hair grow by 
removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. 1t penetrates the scalp, 


The lot packed free, and sent on receipt of amount. 
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and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frecs the tender La’, 2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, oft. warm 
so that it can fight through. and comfortable, Zin. by Tzin, beautifully 


whipped with crimson. 
2 Komespun Heather-C oloured Blankets, a 
most durable and useful blank: t, size 50im. 
by 70in., bordered. 
2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, 
thick, warm. soft, and comfortable, well 
finished and edged, size Slin. by 7Oin. 


2 Wirm Woollen B'ankets, soft Twill make, 
splendid durable quality, size §2in. by 
Stin., weight 5lbs, Very warm. 


2 Cream-Coloured Warm, Fine Quality 


Crib Blankets, soft as velvet, wash well, 
and beautiful finish, full size. a 


i “Vaseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered 
_ |i.) for the hair, It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant 
1 1'3 life. It is both a skin and hair food. 

“vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of Petroleun 
delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumsta‘ices. It is the Best 
Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and lets 
the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/-, 2/-,and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable 
locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in tho United Kingdom 
upon receipt of Postal Order. 
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FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ‘ Vaseline " Preparations, 
: wil. be sent. post.free on application. 


The word “ Vaseline” is the Registered Trade Mark of the All orders executed in rotation as they arrive Ly post. 12 ide ih Lyla given 
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There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


THE OLO TIME, EVER-PGPULAR HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY FOR 

Biliousness, Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation, 
Errors in Diet—Eat- 
ing or Drinking. 
Thirst, Giddiness, 
Rheumatic or 
Gouty Poison. 


Mr. Bradley at the age of 78. 


OLD-AGE COUGHS 


Asthma, Bronchitis, and Blood-Spitting. 


i CURED AT 78. 


Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure is now ss. Sore the world over as the standard 
remedy for all affections of chest, throat and longs, It is guaranteed free from all 
datigerous drugs, arid in cases of Bronchitis, Asthma, and Chromic Bronchial troubles it 
is the finest medicine procurable, as it does not simply relieve but radivally cures. 

Mr. George Bradley, Long Street, Wotten-under-Bdge, Glos. writes: “Two years 
ago J had a seriots iHness, which left me with a very bad cough, but Veno’s Lightning 
Cough Cure cured me, after trying everything else in vain. I alwaye uee it when I 
have,a cold or h, and it never fails to curé me. Iam 78 years of <<. a fact which 
shows the wonderful sustaining properties of Veno’e Lightning Copgh Cure.” 

-Abk for Véno’s Lightning © Cure, 9hd., 1/14, and 2/9, of alt chemists. 


' Feveris) 
, 4 Cold with 
7) : ‘Oy High Tem. 
ify in perature & — 
ey : L Quick Pulseé =| 
he, Feverish Corn- ‘| 
ditions gener- *' 
ally. It proves 
‘beneficial in the 
early stages of 
Diarrhoea. 


CAUTION. 


: Examine the Capsuleand 
4} see that it is marked ENO'S. 
‘FRUIT SALT! otherwise you IT IS MOST VALUABLE TO 


have the sincerest form of flatery. TRAVELLERS, ESPECIALLY 
—IMIT ATION. IN HOT COUNTRIES, 


\sENO'S LIGHTNING 
COUGH CURE. 


2 Watches J, @ Graves: Worl: 
. ss 
‘ Delivered for 5/- and Engin Laver, 42 10 i 
a sucntt at eee 
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CIGARETTE 


BEST and PUREST 


\ i LARGEST SALE IN C7 BRITAIN 
' ' 
bit, & 
lis a SEND AT ONCE 
4 ¢ ai Mrs, BROOKES, the Emizent Lady — 
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articular | 
. SAMUELS I 
markable otfer « 1 


FREE 
PRIZES 


for all 
Purchasers 


best of all, the cost is small, 
and you'll never regret you 
had’em. Short and sweet, 
good to eat, daintiest con- 
fection—just Peek Frean’s 


TIRED MEN 


e 
taking mysterious prescriptions 
lectric Belts, write to me, and 


and DEBILITY from ‘cause w 
STOMACR MEDIC: or ELECTRICITY. 
of cures. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


‘a siaiahli vate ws eeraieeaialh and you know that means 
, fiver cil mgainable for childven and the acme of perfection. 
8 invalids, 4 lb., 10. 4d.; 1 1b., 2s. 4d.; 


2Ib., 49.6d., free. Supplied constantly 
to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, 
Sefton, Dundonald, (iuilford, Lich. 
field, ete., by 
' . Mrs. CONYERS, 
BRIDESTOWE S.0., DEVONSHIRE. 
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THIS IS THE IDEA. 


| ; 
Ia the second column is a picture to- | 


gether with the first line of a Couplet. You 
are invited to complete the Couplet by supplying 
another line, the last word of which shall 
rhyme with the last Word of the line given. 
We have given you an alternative second 
line just to show you how easy it is. Now 
tompose an original second line and send it 
to us under the conditions below. 


POSSSOOOOOSD 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In the next col you will find the first line of a 
Picture Couplet togekhiee with a picture. What you 
have todo is to make a couplet by adding another line, 
the last word of which must rhyme with the last word of 
the line given. 

When you have done this, fill in your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the entry form, attach 
to it a postal order for sixpence, and place it in an 
env dressed to the Eprroz, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “Map” in the top left-hand 
corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
October 21st. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6a. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed “&Co.” The number must be written 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O, 
of higher value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on each entry form. 

All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
Lf whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 

f there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
18ss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No mdence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


CORRECTED. 
Some of his boys were taking but little interest in the 
lesson, and the teacher desperate. 
“William Smith,” he suddenly demanded, “are you 


listening ? ”’ 

Lt Yes, sir ! ” 

“Then perhaps you can tell me where Nelson was 
killed 2 ’’ 

“Trafalgar Square!’ was the reply. 

“Indeed!” sarcastically ejeoula the teacher, when 
he had recovered his breath. * Then I suppose Wellington 


was killed at Waterloo Station ? ” 
“No, sir,” responded William. 
Napoleon !” 


ff That was 


A BIG TASK. 

Nort lo a young Stock Exchange gentleman was 
married i. e chacesing gil who, of her many accom- 
plishments, is proudest of her cooking. The husband 
returned late one afternoon to his home to discover that his 
wife was tired out. 

“You look dreadfully fatigued, little one,” came from 
hubby, in a sympathetic voice. 

“Tam,” was the reply. ‘‘ You see, dear, I heard you 
say that you liked rabbit. So early this morning I went to 
the market to get you one. I meant to surpriso you with 
a broiled rabbit for dinner, but I’m afraid you will have 
to have something else.” 

“ Why ?” he queried. 


i ,”” she said, “I’ve been hard at work on the | 


rabbit all day, and I haven’t got it more than half 
plucked yet 1" 


The dainty 
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When the pretty maid came to the Browns 
down at Rye 
Example second line—ant to be used : 


She looked charming and dainty and not a bit shy. 
PICTURE COUPLETS No. 6. 


ENTRY FORM. 
No. of Postal Order 


When the pretty maid came to the Browns 
down at Rye. 


Tagres 0 abide by the decision 


. 


| SHE KNEW. 
He frowned in perplexity on hearing once more that 
she was not at home. “I wonder, Siang,” he said 
| bitterly, “if your sister realises that I have treated her 
to three taxi-rides and four open-air concerts this month ? ”” 
“ You bet she realises it,” said the small boy, grinning. 
‘“‘ That’s why she’s keeping her engagement to Joe Johnson 


a secret.” 
—— es fa 


Mistress: ‘‘ Now, remember, cook, the Joneses are 
coming for dinner.” 

Cook : “ Leave it to me, mum, I’lldo me worst. They'll 
never trouble yer again.” 


eee eet Fees 


Moruer (crossly): ‘“* Freddie, haven't I told you that 
you must not talk when I am talking?” 

Freddie: ‘‘ But, mamma, you won't let me stay up 
after you go to bed!” 

oe foe 
EASILY DONE. 

** ComE on, my boy,” said the old farmer after the day- 
break breakfast, “ and we'll get out in the fields and start 
ploughing.” 

“ But f can’t plough to-day,” protested the youngster, 
‘“T have chills: Why, dad, I am shaking all over.” 

The old farmer grinned: 

“ All the better, my son: If you can’t plough you can 
scatter the seed: All you have to do is to hold them in 


your hand, and every time you shake it will send them in 
all directions. You'll be better than a patent seeder.” 


Enrenepy at 


Sratioxzas’ Hatt, On 2 PEN NY. 


ANOTHER INCREASE THIS WEEK! 


£170 8s. Divided. £85 4s. for First Prize Winner. 


&, 


SOSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSHSSSSOOOSOOSOOOOOSS: 


THREE POINTS TO NOTE. 


4 
e 
@ 
e 
; 1. Each week's contest is complete in itself, 
4 2.Each entry received is most carefully 
3 scrutinised and considered entirely on its 
merits. The Judges pay no attention te the 
i names and addresses of competitors. 

3. Our Centests are conducted on straight- 
forward lines only. No special favour is shown 
to any particular competitor or to any 
particular town or district. 


RESULT OF PICTURE COUPLETS NO. 3. 

Again we have pleasure in reporting an increase in the 
prize-money for Picture Couplets. In Gontest No. 8, the 
amount available for distribution is £170 8s., a substantial 
increase compared with last week's total. To the sender of 
the line selected as the best by the adjudicators, the sum of 
285 4s. is awarded, while eighty-five other competitors 
divide a similar amount. 

Next week our new method of awarding the prize-money 
comes into force, by which there will be TEN big cash 
prizes instead of one. Already the entries for Contest No. 4 
have been very numerous, and we are hopeful that next 
week we may again be able to announce an increase in 
prize-money. 

In Picture Couplets No. 8, which competitors were asked 
to complete, the line given was: 

When the Yankee explorer arrived at the Pole 

The line celected by the adjudicators as the best, together’ ~~ 
with the namo and address of the sender, is as follows: “<>. 

« How homelike!” said he. “Cook has left, "pon my soul.” 

_ Edward Mitchell, 28 John Street, Sunderland, 

Here are some other good lines sent in: 

It had moved scuth to meets him. Hush! don’t tell a soul, 

Finding no “ postmark” he stamped with his sole. 

It was raining up there—just the same, ‘pon my souk. 

“That's one less to come,” said a seal, from tts hole. 

* Observations” were made on a(r)rival af goal. 

He — “Votes for Women—+} they’ come here te., 


$f 8 


His whiskers for wire the old Eskimos stole. 
The list of other awards appears on Page iii. of red cover. 


ONLY THE USUAL, 

He had waited out in the wind and rain for ten lo: 
minutes before the door was opened on the chain, a 
@ woman’s face—to be polite—appeared at the aperture. 

“*Good morning, madam!”’ began the street-hawker 
in his suavest tones. ‘I have here a little article of 
universal utility. It is called the Marvellous Mice 
Exterminator, and the pri——” 

“No use!” interrupted the woman firmly. “We 
have no marvellous mice in this house; only the 
ordinary kind.” 

Then the door slammed to, and the hawker was once 


more alone. 
et fe 
THE BARGAIN-HUNTER. 

He peered anxiously into the shop where rtin 
supplies are sold, slowly entered, and o slowly advanced 
to a counter where a clerk was standing. 

* Do you keep golf goods ?’” he asked. 

* Yes, sir. What do you desire?” 

I am looking for a second-hand set of golf links.” 

A second-hand set of golf links?” exclaimed the 
astonished assistant. 

_ “Yes; you see, it’s this way. Me and my wife have 
just opened a smart boarding-house, and as we have a 
pretty good-sized yard, I thought it would attract 
boarders if we could start up this golf game I hear so much 
about. A second-hand set of finks would be chea 

than new ones, and they’d do well enough to begin with.’ 

“No; we have sold out all our second-hand seta. Any- 
thing else in our line ? ” 

ft Nothing else.” And the bargain-hunter departed. 


ladies’ paper—HOME NCTES-—the dainty ladies’ paper. 
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The World’s Best Stories. stention would lie gratetely cecefvad, ie woe lle he Tho “Odd — 
Told Week by Week. ee 8 ee ee Corner 


A Journalistic Stratagem. 

THE recent report that Mr. Tim Healy is about to retire 
from active politics is a good excuse to recall the following 
story: 

! One morning, during the Land League agitation, Mr. 


Parnell left Dublin by the early mail train for Roscommon’ 


~-to address a meeting. On in the town he received 
a telegram from Dublin which ran: “ Missed mail train: 
Will get down at three o'clock: Postpone meeting till I 
arrive.—Healy.” 

Mr. Pi was pleased to learn that Mr: T: M: 
Healy, M-P., was coming down ; delighted, too, were the 
local promoters of the demonstration, and the meeting 
was ly postpone@ for a few hours: 

At three o’clock the railway station and its approaches 
were thronged with people-with bands and banners, and 
the train from Dublin steamed in amid terrific cheering 


ns ea eelied iage d pened, and the 

e » & oor 0} , 

local reception aoaaiiltias to it, when out stepped 
“ Healy ’—but it was not Mr. T. M. Healy, M.-P. It was 
Mr. W. Wallace Healy, a well-known reporter on the staff 
of the Inisu Times. 

‘' He had been “‘ marked ” for the Roscommon meeting, 
had missed the mail train, it was most important that his 


ae should have a report of Mr. Parnell’s speech—hence 


: Not the Book He Wanted. 

", Tus Sabbath-school library still attractions 
for some despite the temptations afforded by the more 
varied stock of books supplied by the thoughtful loving- 
kindness of Mr: Carnegie. 

A few weeks ago a scholar requested his teacher to lend 
him a book entered in the catalogue as “The Life of 
Peace.” 

! Next Sunday the archin brought the tiny volume 

-back:. “ This is nae the book at a’,” he explained. “ Ma 
faither wanted it when he seen the title, for he thought it 
wid be aboot Peace the burglar!” 


A Likely Place. 
Hosprrau peieom are not permitted to shave them- 


selves, and, for obvious reasons, a razor is not allowed 
in the wards: The barber is, therefore, a uent visitor 
at these institutions, and in order to ite business 


- he is accompanied by three or four youths—the latherers— 
who, no doubt, hope at some future period to develop 
into good shavers. 

A gentleman who spent some time in a hospital ward 
>was | lathered by one of these boys, who, when he 
got on friendly terms, confided the information that he was 

-very ambitious, and he went so far as to that 
he might be allowed to try his hand at shaving him: 

“Haye you ever experimented on anyone before ? * 
inquired the patient. 
No,” replied the latherer coolly, “ but I shall have to 
make a start some time, and I thought a hospital was the 
most suitable place for doing that!” 


A Tennyson Tale. 
Once a young woman who had been just introduced to 
. Tennyson at Freshwater was left alone with him on the 
seashore. She stood in immense awe of the poet, and 
therefore did not interrupt him as he sat speechless, 
gazing straight ahead of him at the sea: 

‘The long silence was broken at last in an astonishing 
manner by Tennyson: He was going to open his lips 
and utter some lovely thought, the young woman imagined. 
. Instead he opened them and in gruff and gloomy tones, 
gave voice to this remark: 

“You creak.” 

The girl started back in horror: 

Tennyson added as explanation : 

“You creak: Your stays creak.” 

This so startled the young woman that she ran away 
and went indoors, where a company, she foand: 
was gathered together over tea: a little time Tennyson 
appeared, a vague expression on his countenance, as 

ough something had gone wrong with him: The a 
now accounting him possibly mad and certainly impolite, 
tried hard to hide away from him: 

In vain: His eagle eye found her out. He threaded 
his way among tho other guests towards her, took ther 
hand. and said in resonant tones before the whole company 
‘of them: 

““My dear, I beg your pardon: I find it was my 

braces.” 


Afraid She’d Go Off. 

An elderly Irishwoman in the West of Connemara, was 
suffering from s malady the remedy for which the doctor 
prescribed in the form of eapanten: The old woman 
trusted her medical adviser, but for medicine of this kind 
she evinced much ips eyo 

Some time after sho had taken the capsules she was 
asked by her son how she felt, 

w * Poorly.” 

“Don’t you want nuthin’ to eat ?” 
shes No.” 

Soon, however, tho old woman arose from the bed ahd 


have seen 


_“ Take that away, son !”” yelled the old woman in utmost 
fright. ‘Don’t you know better’n to come near me 
when I’ve got them catridges in me ? ” 


The Late Dean Hole. 

“Taw Letters of Samuel Reynolds Hole” contain 
many good stories: Here is a droll bit written to his 
ot My dear Buy : the spelling, but I 

“ My —(excuse the ing, but I am so 
fond of the sea Ton help it):—I would that you could 

approximate gee eating his Sunday 
dinner of Roast and Plum Pudding, rich and hot, 
in the middle of the Bay of Biscay: + + : My only 
discomfort is my bed: Short berths are good for mothers, 
but bad for peste fathers: Man wants but little here 
below, but when he is over 6 ft. 3 in. he wants that little 
long, and I should like to have a couple of hinges in my 
cents eat I might be doubled up, as with boards for 

telle.”” 

~ He could be stern enough on occasion, however. One 
Sunday morning at Caunton Church he noticed a ti 
man in the congregation. He bore his presence until it 
was no longer possible, and then came to a halt with the 
question : “ Are you fit to remain in God's house?” The 
man got up unsteadily, and was helped to the door. 
‘ James,” said Hole, after the service was over, “ what 
did you do with him ?” ea onal) perenne an 
“T put him on a tombstone, sir.” The indignant vicar’s 
retort was: “ Couldn’t you have put him under it?” 


Uncomplimentary. 

A aoop story is going the rounds at present about 8 
well-known barrister, and it will be merciful perhaps to 
su his name. He is not noted for his good loo 

le was engaged to defend a motorist who was alleged 
to have run into a horse and trap. 

“Now be careful,” he said to the groom. ‘“ Does he 
shy, or does he not 2” ; 


He does, sir.” . 
“* He does, eh ? And what does he shy at?” 
** At lote of things, sir.” Z 
“ At lota That is no answer. Tell me some 


of things ! 
thing he'd shy at.” 
“ Well, he'd certainly shy at you, sir,” said the groom, 


Loubet’s Quiet Life. 

Ir is wonderful how soon the people will forget a man 
who retires from some * blic position. The case of 
M. Loubet, ex-President P sei is-an instance of this. 

“T used to think,” he remarked some time ago, “‘ that 
my political rience, the relations I have had with 
various monarchs, my knowledge of subjects of high 
import to the nation, would have kept me in men’s 

even I am no lo in power. But 
I am not interviewed in these days. However, one conso- 
lation has come in the midst of ope neglect. There 
is one at least who was a friend of President Loubet 
who does not forget Citizen Loubet. He came to see me 
not long ago and we had a pleasant chat.”* 

Loubet’s tact and kindness while he was in public life 
were proverbial. Once he was being shown through 4 
picture gallery by a certain artist and he to criticise 
a particularly ugiy picture. To his dismay, he found that 
his companion had painted it. Loubet covered the situa- 
tion by saying: ‘“‘ You know that it is customary for a 
buyer to run down the thing that he has set his heart on. 
I want that picture for myself.” 

The angry artist was mollified and Loubet was as good 
as his word. He bought the painting. 


Some Dr. Parker} Stories. ; 

In Mr. Albert Dawson's work, “ Joseph Parker: His Life 
and Ministry,” there are some anecdotes of the famous 
minister of the City Temple: We are told that what 
Dr. Parker regarded as, in its own peculiar way, the best 
compliment he ever received came from an omnibus 
conductor. The vehicle was crossing Holborn Viaduct, 
and when it came to the City Temple a passenger alighted. 

“That’s the man, and that’s the place,’ said the 
sige pane! Dr. Parker's cab a “ IT went there 
once enjoyed myself so much that I’m goin; in 
the first night off Ihave: We laughed, and we erie. an 
we had a rare time. You see,” the conductor continued, 
“he doesn’t make religion 80 —— serious.” . 


The Preacher and the Publisher. 

Hene is another which refers to Dr. Parker's provincial 
days, but there is no reason to suppose that if he had been 
so approached in London his answer would have been 
different : : 

Before Dr. Parker came to London a Midland publisher 
approached him with a view to the regular issue of his 
sermons: The matter waa discussed, and finally the 
question of terms came up: “Well,” replied the 
publisher, when Dr: Parker inquired what were his pro- 
posals on this head, “ it’s all for the glory of God.” “ Not 
so fast,” returned the young minister: “ You mean to 
sell the sermons, do you not?” “ Yes.” “In that case 
I must share. Selling at a penny means a —s profit. 
Why not divide both the profits and the glory ?” 

t publisher’s final decision has not been recorded: 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for this 
column. If} mcre than one reader @ paragraph that 
ts used, the penkni/e will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was received first. 


MILLIONAIRE’S LOVE SONG. 
** Come, darling, and sail on my yacht, 
And I'll show you the riches P’ve gacht s 
T’ll give all to you, ‘ 
Tl prove fond and trou, 
For, dearest, I love you a lacht !™ 


A THOUGHT-READING FEAT. 

TAKE any sum of money, under £12, without farthings, 
the number of pounds and pence being different; reverse 
the figures, by calling the pence pounds and the pounds 
pence ; deduct the less from the ter ; again reverse and 
add the two last amounts oye Now fix your mind 
very intently on the result, while holding a copy of P.W. 
in your right hand. If you do this honestly you will find 
below the amount you arrived at. . . 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER POETS ON KISSING, 
Another Example of Snowball Poctry. 
. A irre g 
Now and then 
Is why we have 
The married men. 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


A little kissi . 
NOW int EN 

Will quite suffice 
For married men. 


A little kissing —Ocala Banner. 
le ) 
Lots of fun, 

if can kiss 

e propér one 


A little kissing’s © 
Not enough ; 

A lot of kissing— 
That’s the stuff. 


A little kissing 
~ _ On the sly 

Is sweeter now 

Than by and by. 

—Yonker’s Statesman. 

A little kissing 

Is a whirl 
Of Joy if it’s 

A Texas girl. 


A Texas girl! 
She’s such poor stuff, 
A LITTLE kissing’s 


Quite enough ! 
—Cleveland Leader, 
A little kissing, 
Just the same, 
Leads on to more, 
And that’s the game. 
—Washington Herald, 


Unless the sample’s 


—Cleveland Leader. 


—Bosten Herald. 


THE MISSING ZOO. 

TwEnTY animals are buried in the following paragraph, 
Can you discover them ? ; 

Sarah or Selina (both are here) pcg wc an tion 
of the ruins, As we came along le the tall Ionio 
columns, an undergraduate of Oxford undertook to say 
a word on keystones and architraves. A monk eyed us 
from a distance, in a habit of buff—a lovely colour, though 
Selina would call it drab. Bit by bit we examined the 
remains, and at last to: rest. We made Ernest 
climb up (ignominiously, he said) in search of birds’ eggs. 
When he was getting near a martin’s nest, he fell, and did 
not feel kindly to us for laughing. ‘Do go at once,” 
he cried, “and get physic at the doctor’s or at the 
apo *s,* You should have seen him seize brandy, 
and defer returning home when he got it. 

The solution to this appears below, 


SOLUTIONS. - 
A THOUGHT-READING FEAT. 

Tus answer to this mathematical problem is 
£12 18s. 11d., and so | as the sums of money are 
treated as we suggest in the original paragraph it will 
always be the same. 

THE MISSING ZOO. 

THE twenty missing animale buried in the missing 
zoo are: Horse, hare, camel, lion, fox, donkey, monkey, 
buffalo, rabbit, stag, deer, pig, ram, elk, dog, goat, cat, 
rat, zebra, and ferret. 
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The Wilu Wildfowle, 


Wrprow ine is one of the most exciting sports obtain- 
able in this country. There is no artificial rearing about 


it, as in pheasant shooting; on the ee it means ; hel 
oO 


that the gunner pite his wits against some of the shyest 
and wildest of wild birds, whose powers of sight and snail 
are 80 keen that only the craftiest sportamen can hope for 
success: 

Curlew, wild duck, teal, widgeon, , and, sometimes, 
wild swan are bagged by the wildfowler, some of whose 
devices are explained in the course of this article: 

“ Flighting,” or lying in wait for the duck in the early 
morning or b 
le is 

good sport: 
The birds’ fly 
inland every 
evening, return- 
ing to the mud 
flate by the sea 
in the early 
morning, and 
this habit of 
theirs gives the 
wildfowler his 
\s chance. 


Selecting 
spot which he knows to be in the line of flight, he 
ts there an hour or two before sunrise, and waits 
or the approach of his q A comfortable ambush 
may be formed by lashing three hurdles together, as in the 
os ue ne. covering them reeds and branches: 
ere the spo an can sit patiently until the daylight 
begi He oie and bert it the duck.” ike 
‘o bring down a duck in full flight is by no means an 
easy task, for the birds come overhead af a tremendous 
pace, and, if you miss them as they come towards you, the 


Decoy ducks are fastened to a bow raft and appear tobe swimming 
in the water. 


chances are all against your dropping them when they 
have once gone past. This makes it all the moro 
base 

For flighting by night, you want a moon low in the sky, 
which should be somewhat overcast, with a strogg breeze 
blowing towards the moon. Choose a position where there 


The Order in which the Leaves Fall, and 
Why They Do So. 


In the spring the elder .puts on its tint of pale green 
shoots long before any of the rest of our native trees. 
It is green weeks before even the cherry or horse-chestnut 
leaves show any signs of appearing. 

Being earliest in spring, it ht well be imagined that 
the elder would be the first to shed its leaves in autumn. 
As a matter of fact, it does nothing of the sort. Indeed, 
the order in which the leaves fall has nothing to do with 
that in which they pig It is the lime, a comparatively 
“ee budding tree, which is the first to begin to shed its 

ves, . 

This it commences in an ordinary year about September 
24th. The present inclement autumn has hastened 
matters by quite a week. 

Second in order comes the wych elm, and at the end of 
the first week in October the broad leaves of the sycamore 
begin to flutter earthwards. Almost at the same time the 
horse-chestnut leaves, yellowed by the cold autumn nights, 
commence to fall. 

Commences in Earnest. 

Another few days and the cherry and birch begin to 
lose their foliage, and by the middle of the month white 
poplars are baring their branches. 

ith the third week in October the fall commences in 
earnest. The leaves ofthe maple, walnut, beech, and aspen 
litter the soil, and by the end of the month the hardy 
elder is losing its folia, 

Last of all the ash leaves crop. 

Tt is curious how some trees cling to their leaves long 
after their usefulness has gone. Young oaks and ashes 
will hold their dead, brown leaves right through to the 
following spring; while the large-leafed Turkey oak 
keeps ita leaves even when it has grown into a tree of 


Telling how wild duck are bagged 
oo ee ae mud-flats by 
sea. 


are some shallow pools of water lying between you and the 
moon, and you will thus get a reflected light, which will 
you to see the eer birds: e tide should 
be low, and you shou in your place before dusk: 
After an hour or two the birds will begin to come, 
and if you have chosen a good spot and can shoot straight, 
the sport should be fast and furious. But this shooting is 
even more difficult than the morning flight, for your only 
chance is to drop the birds as they come into sight against 
the moonlight. If you miss that shot they are gone into 
the night again before you can turn round. 


As many as twenty duck have been bagged in half-an- 
hour by a single gun on a night such as the one described. 
But it is on and around 


e low-lying mud flats, which 


The wildfowler has to lie down in this position in his box raft 
while waiting for the birds. 


are covered at every tide by the sea, that a wildfowler’s 
great chance of testing his skill occurs. Here, in the ooze, 
grows the sea grass upon which great flocks of fowl hargely 
subsist, and the difficulty of getting within shot of them, 
minus all natural cover, can easily be imagined. 

Here, both by day and by night, on the mud and out at 
sea, are great bodies of fowl, awaiting the gunner’s atten- 
tion. A favourite method of approach is by means of a 
punt. The sportsman embarks about an hour bofore low 
water, and follows the movements of the birds from bank 
to bank as the tide slowly rises. 

His chance may not come all at once, but as the water 
rises, leaving fewer 
banks uncovered, the 
birds will draw closer 
together, until at last 
he should be able to get 
one good shot into them 
as they stand crowded ' 
together on one of the 
last remaining patches 
still uncovered y the How the fowler contrives to walk 
rising tide. ohitned, 

When shooting on the 
water by night, it is as 
well to remember that the head of your punt must always 
be kept towards the moon: Otherwise you will punt in 
vain, since the birds can easily see an approaching punt 
on which the moon is shining from behind. 

During a hard frost the habits of wildfowl change con- 


hard weather the sportsman is pretty sure tu pick up 
some mallards. 

An ingenious method of bagging duck, which has been 
tried with considerable success by some sportamen, is 
shown the 
_ second _ illustra- 

tion. This is a 
with 
decoy ducks 
attached to the 
raft. 

The box must 
course be 


Cate noes 


of 


. emia eC a water-tight, and 
TO MEEE HORSE 'STANDEND, the decoys, made 


of wood or iron, 
a. a to 
the raft, so that, 
when floated, it looks as though they were live duck swim- 
ming on the water. Now, when duck see others of their 
kind out on the water, they lower their flight, which 
means in this case that they ag over the box within shot, 
giving the gunner a chance of a right and left at them. 

It is, of course, essential that not only the box-raft, 
but also the gunner’s clothes, should be of the most unob- 
trusive colour for the successful working of this ruse, 
and it is also as well to see that your gun-barrels aro well 
browned, and not “shiny,” as nothing scares wildfowl 
more than the reflection of the sun on gleaming barrels. 

The box-raft will probably be made use of on some pool 
left by the tide, and will be in the neighbourhood of mudd 
flats on which a man in ordinary boots could not w 
without sinking. When it comes to collecting your bag, 
therefore, you will make use of the mud boards shown in 
the fourth sketch, which will enable you to follow wounded 
birds over soft ground where you could not otherwise go. 

Another device sometimes used for getting within range 
of birds out on the flat is the stalking-horse shown in the 
last two pictures. 

This is made of a wooden framework, over which is 
stretched canvas painted to resemble the hide of a horse: 
The mane and tail are 
made of real horsehair, 
the head of wood. At 
the base of the neck a 
small peephole is cut in 
the canvas, and beneath #4 
this there is a nail or fj 
screw which holds a & 
movable leg, by means 
of which the horse can 
be made to stand by The noble steed as seen by the 
iteelf when the sports- wildfowls’ «yes, 
man wishes to use 
his gun. A shot can be taken through the peephole: 

In using this horse there is one thing to remember, 
however, and it is that only upon a calm day should the 
gunner attempt such a stalk. In a wind, you will be 
carried along like a yacht under full sail, you will frighten 
every bird within sight, and will probably end by haying 


The make up of a dummy horee, 


siderably, and the birds will go wherever there happens to | your carefully-painted canvas ripped from its frame on 
be any unfrozen spring of fresh water. At such spots in | carried into the neighbouring county ! 


considerable size. The blackberry is another plant which 
in sheltered situations clings to its leaves all the winter 
through. 

Why this happens is difficult to explain, for once a leaf 
has died it is of no further use whatever to the parent stem. 

What is more, foliage clinging to its branches through 
the winter becomes an active danger to a tree. Leaves 
give a hold to gales, and cause the tree to lose twigs or 
even branches in strong winds. They also hold heavy 
snow, the weight of which may break down large boughs 
at their junction with the trunk. 

Leaves are the food formers of a tree, but so soon as 
autumn cold.has put an end to their use in this direction 
it is most important that the tree should rid itself of them 
at once and without trouble. Now, if leaves merely died 
in their places it would take at least a heavy gale to strip 
them from the tree. Therefore, Nature has provided 
trees with a neat and efficacious way for getting rid of 
them. 

Whert ao leaf dies the supply of sap is arrested. This 
causes the leaf first to turn colour, then to shrivel; not 
pad tho leaf but its stalk withers up. Dut at the base of 
eac! 


leaf stalk, if you will examine it, you will find a 
When the pretty maid came to the 
Browns down at Rye, 


DID THE MAN 
AT THE WIN- 
DOW THINK 

ANYTHING ? 


If you think he did, 
and can put his 
thoughts into a 
rhyming line, you 
may win a big 
money prize. You 
will find full par- 
ticulars on Page 
One. 


at tn nn itd) 


small enlargement known asa cushion. Now, this cushion 
does not share the fate of the leaf. While the leaf dries 
up and dies, the cushion remains plump and full of sap. 
When autumn comes, or, as our American cousins call it, 
the “ fall,” a block takes place in this cushion and cuts off 
the supply of sap, which all the summer long has been 
rising kom the roots through the trunk to each individual 
leaf. As soon as the block occurs a separating layer 
begins to form, which ends by cutting through the tissues 
of the leaf stalk, so that at the first breath of wind the 
remaining fibres snap and the Icaf floats down to the 
ground, 
Valuable Leaves. 


This, in a few words, is the explanation of the method 
by which trees get rid of their leaves. 

A frost greatly hastens the operation. You can see this 
for yourself. Go out on a frosty morning in late October, 
and, though the air is perfectly still, hundreds and 
thousands of leaves are fluttering, rustling downwards. 

The cause of this is that the sap in the separating layer 
has been turned by the cold into a thin layer of ice. Since 
ice takes up more room than water the frozen sap has 
forced the tissues apart, and as it melts the leaves at onoe 
drop. 

een the dead leaf has its uses to the parent tree. Ina 
beech wood the soil beneath the trees will be found to be 
the very best material to use, mixed with sand or clay, for 
growing pot plants. It is, in fact, composed entirely of 
decayed leaves, which in course of years have turned into 
leaf mould, and so helped to nourish the tree from which 
they originally fell. 


——— of oe 


Man Anovut Town: “ That handsome girl over there 
made a fool of me two years ago.”’ 

His Friend : “I felt sure that something happened in 
your past life that you had never quite got over.” 


HarcEran : “ Queer fellahs, these poets. There’s one, 
for instance, who speaks of ‘an aching void.’ Now, 
how can there be an aching void ?”’ 

Miss Blunt: ‘* Have you never had a headache, Mr. 
Sapleigh 2?” 


A Suffragette may refuse her food, but no woman will refuse a copy of HOME NOTES 


Jean BREssINGTON came to a standstill and gazcd about her; 
wer face, in the slanting rays of the lowering sun, looked a 
little hopeless. 

It was the gloaming of a bright autumn day. A deep haze 
hung upon the horizon, and only the faintest of breezes 
stirred the heat-laden air. Far as the eye could reach it 
lighted upon nothing but ridge after ridge of sand, every ridge 
as like to its neighbour as the last one, and the outermost 
ones merging into the heat-mist beyond. 

The point where the girl had mppped marked a small oasis 
amid the wilderness of sandhills. §& 
on one side of her clumps of sparsely growing trees, on the 
other a mass of scrub, brown and euineeiae 

Suddenly she straightencd herself, and there rang out in a 
high, clear treble, the call that is familiar throughout the 
length and breadth of Australia. 

‘““Coo-ee! Coo-ee!” Pretty Jean Bressington was 
beginning to feel a littledesperate. ‘“‘ Coo-ee!” 

Was you a-callin’ me, missy ?” said a harsh voice sud- 
denly at her elbow. ‘‘ ’Cos, if 80, you don’t need to pitch it 
quite so high. I’m here!” 

The girl turned with a dreadful start. Not three yards away 
stood a tatterdemalion “‘ sundowner ”—a ho ly 
tramp, ferocious in matted hair and beard, leering at her from 
beneath the rim of his shapcless hat. 


“Call again, my pretty,” he grinned, as Jean faced round. 
“I like to hear ye, an’ it does no harm. There won't nobody 
come. Got it all to ourselves nicely, ain’t we?” 


“ Go away !” cried the girl; hereyesflashing. ‘ Be careful, 
my friends may be here at any moment.” 

“‘My—that’s news, now!” And the tramp, enjoying 
himself, slouched nearer. “ See here,” he added, “ don’t you 
try any gammon with me, missy ; you ain’t got no friends to 
come. You're ‘ bushed,’ that’s wot you are. 

What he said was true, and Jean could only stare at him 
with om uae eyes. What was she to do, unarmed, against 
this man ; 

“T’ve bin trackin’ ye this mile,” went on the ruffian, “ and 
when you started bawlin’ thinks I to myself a chance for me. 
Yer wants ’elp? Well, I’m goin’ to ’elp yer, and myself too. 


See?” 

to to mee — = Leg = well -~ her 
grip. Her heart was beating desperately, but she wo eep 
a brave'front. In the little bag hanging from her belt there 
was some loose money. That was, no doubt, the tramp’s 
objective, she thought, as he sidled still nearer. 

“ ite pre a warning,” said Jean, speaking as calmly as 
she co “ A step nearer, and——” She made a motion 
as if seeking her revolver. 

But the fellow laughed outright. 

“ You wouldn’t scare a rabbit,” he said. ‘I ain’t goin’ to 
hurt ye, but if ye start any rumpusin’, why, then——’ 

He made a sudden dive, seized her arm, and caught at the 
gold chain round her neck. The next instant the girl was 
conscious of asm in a desperate struggle, and with only one 
prayer in her mind—that she might not lose herfooting. — 

e chain sna , and she felt her being wrenched 
away. The tall blue gums seemed to whirl for oné wild second 
between her and the sky. She thought she was down, and 
cried aloud. : 

Then, all at once, the Samp it go and sprang back, throw- 
ing up his arms and letting his booty fall from between his 
out fingers. 

‘ “Don’t shoot, mate!” he said hoarsely. “I’m on the 
square! Put down that gun!” 

“TI won't shoot, for the young lady’s sake,” said a man’s 
strong voice. “ But you've only just saved yourself. Clear 
out, or I'll drop you yet, like the varmint you are! Scoot, 
I say! Keep your hands up! Slide!” 

en Jean could see with sufficient clearness she made out 
the form of a big, broad-shouldered man, who had stepped 
out from the elump of trees, and now held the tramp in range 
with his glinting revolver. 
oe Scene ruffian oepuntt Bed on the order of his going. 

‘e ran, shu over the ground at s' ising 6} - 
off his worthless life like a betas = pepeet, canny 

“ Faster!” cried the new-comer sternly, and the hted 
wretch sped on, his hands held high, till a sand ridge hid him, 
and he profaned the scene no more. 

Then the rescuer lowered his revolver, and came slowly 
towards the girl. 

She was seated on the bole of a tree, for the simple reason 
that she couldn’t stand a moment longer, and she was crying 


oe sheer ar - ; . 
man sto a few es away, re ing the 
figure with te i face andl kattied ow poyhe A pm 
haired man, old enough to be Jean Bressington’s father, and 
some memory seemed stirred as he noted ber bright hair and 
the smooth white brow. 

“ That sort needs shootin’ on sight,” he said. “ You're not 
hurt, are you, missy ?” . : 

‘“*Hurt—oh, no!” Jean dried her eyes, and looked up 
cheerily. “I’m not hurt a bit—thanks to you. How 
splendid to be so brave and good.” 

The man smiled humorously, and a little sadly. 


e stood in a grassy hollow,- 


chain bag. 

ing, did he, the varmint ? 
you call, missy. To tell the 
truth, I’ve been following you up this while, seein’ you 
alone; but I wasn’t goin’ to show m so long as there 
weren’t need, and I just stepped aside to put it to Jim——” 

“Jim?” Jean rose, a little anxiously. : 

“ Only my horse, missy.” And the man gave a flickering 
smile. ‘ He understands me like a Christian, but in just that 
instant the varmint closed in. - I reckon I could never have 
forgiven myeelf if he’d laid a finger more on you.” His voice 
trembled. “I’ve gota daughter of my own—just about your 

} ‘air hair and slim, and blue eyes like 


ae came up and put the bag and chain into her hands. 

Jean looked at be: A great, big fellow, someone a man 
might be desperately afraid of if need were, but no woman ever, 
she was sure. She was drawn to him—his close grey hair, his 
fine, weatherbeaten face. Moreover, he had saved her from 
robbery, and worse. He had looked at her with fatherly eyes, 
and spoken of his own child. She held out the chain towards 
him with an impulsive gesture, her colour rising. 

“I'm 80 very grateful,” she said timidly. ‘“ I wonder— 
would you keep hiss k your own daughter to wear it, as a 
token of what you once did for me?” 

The man stood silent, looking down at the slender thread of 
gold, with the little locket attached, and Jean was half afraid 
pe = offended him. But that idea vanished the moment 

e spoke. 

“My little girl and I are parted, missy,” he eaid gently. 
“She don’t now much about her father, and I wouldn’t 
have it different. You're from the Old Country, I guess. 
That’s where she is now, growing up sweet and 
innocent, bless her!” 

Jean felt there was something here she did not understand ; 
but she gould gucas at it—guess just a little. 

The man was spurred and armed ; he had his horse near ; 
he was neither tramp nor harvester. A suspicion came to her 
of what he was, but she looked at him unfalteringly. 

“ You'll go back to your daughter some day,” she said 
gently, “* or she'll come to you. ‘on’t you keep the chain ?” 

He shook his head. : 

“ No need, missy. I shan’t need reminding that, for once 
in a way, I was able to do somebody a bit of geod. Where is 


it you want to get to, missy—the town 2” = © + 
ren" said Jean. “If you could put me on the right 
He rubbed his chin and hed palettes 
i ie t road as I’m not particularly ¢ager for,” 
e said. ‘ Stilli——” 


He gr a little way from her into the open, and scanned 
the wide horizon under his hand. He stooped and seemed to 


listen. 

“ Ah!” he said suddenly, with a oftone. . 

Jean round them, startled. she could see was a 
flight of birds—parrots—that had risen screaming from a 
clump of tees in the distance. - 

“ You see that, missy ? ” questioned the man, turning to her. 

“ Those birds ? Something startled them !” Jean replied. 

“ Aye, something startled them!” And the man set his 
teeth. ‘“ The patrol, I reckon!” 

He threw himself down and set his ear to the ground. 

“ It’s them ! ” he cried suddenly, leaping to hisfeet. ‘“‘ Half 
a dozen of ’em—mounted! Stay where you are, missy, 
the men’ll take you home. They’re troopers out after Jack 
Bolderson, a and Jack Bolderson is me, missy! 
You'll forgive me if I cut and ran ?” : 

He ie e dash past the startled girl to clear the bush and 
reach his horse. Even Jean’s untrained ears could catch from 
afar the thud of coming hoofs. She stood with 
exeitement. The next instant there was the clean 
smack of cordite thro the still air. caught up her 

ushranger. H 


Jean 
. 6 
he stumbled 


“They haven't got you yet,” said the girl, very white, her 
fre 
sre geaniy. 5 e tore off his soft gaiter, and there, half- 
way between knee and ankle, was the bullet-mark. 
- . I'm aone,. said “ man. He touched his revolver. 
mpty!” he ned. . 
- Nowe mind” sald Jean, 
st. 


” 


“we will panags without 


She swathed his wound, and bound it with his neckcloth. 
Her movements were swift sure. It was no time for 
dalying: The patrol was coming up at a canter. © 
Age ai - rough attempt at surgery, Jean looked 

le ly. 


Instantly Jean ope beg eer she was 
set it down in front of him, and ran out into the open 
—only just in time. ; 

A group of horsemen were reining in at the edge of the oasis, 


Oona! 1908" 


At sight of the girl’s figure they sat amazed, and the captain 
sli Poodles ai ty an exclamation of incredulous dismay, 

“ Miss B oa?” 

“ Yes, Captain Verrinder, I!” cried Jean, with tremendous 
indignation. But she-could have screamed for joy to sec him 
and no other. 

“ Tam amaged !’ stammered the officer. ‘“ I—you here?” 
And he bared his head and drew a aap tweet as if the thought 
of what oo have happened—and not, thank goodness ! 
—wasa little too much for him. 

Jean eyed him severely. 

“You nearly frightened me to death, Ca Verrinder. 


Fancy shooting like that, and poor me picking flowers here, 
and thinking Australia as safe a place os England yt 
“It’s a piece of enchantment,” said the r, recovering. 
“We're after the bushranger, Bolderson, “Miss Bressing- 
n. » 


“ You horrid ture !”’ interrupted Jean, with a fine flash 
in her eyes. ‘ What hateful work!” 

“ One’s duty often is,” said Verrinder, with a little smile and 
a big cya “ But have you seen him? We thought he'd 
dodged in here.” ; 

‘Here ?”” cried Jean. She looked around her in terror. 
“* Here? Good gracious!” 

Captain Verrinder fingered his moustache. He and Jean 
had met before—many times. Indeed, on the last occasion 
the young officer had made up his mind to—well, to do some- 
thing he could scarcely act on now, out on duty, five men 
behind him, reined up, still ae-etatues, taking it all in. 

“You can assure us, then, Miss Bressington,” he said, 
“that our man didn’t dodge in here ?” 

“Most certainly not!” said Jean promptly. “ Fancy 
thinking a bushranger would be here!” ; 

“ And you’ve seen nothing of him whatever ? ” 

“ Nothing!” And Jean looked Captain Verrinder straight 
in the eyes with a wide and wondering stare. ‘‘ Why, I should 
have died of fright! I should have screamed the placo 


down!” 
A smile among the men. For an instant, Verrinder 
hesitated, then he gathered up his reins. 


“ We must have been mistaken, men ; we'll try that othcr 
clump. Miss Bressington’’—he turned to the girl again— 
‘“* I’m just going to circuit by those trees yonder. It will take 
pig ten minutes, then I am coming back to escort you safely 

ome.” 

The horsemen were barely out of sight when, with Jean 


standing before him as a screen, the b crawled out of 
his hiding place beliind the perken 
““ We've got ten minutes ! ” cried the girl in sgony. “ Ob, 


quick ! re is your horse ?” 

He showed her, and she helped him to the place where Jim 
stood, his bridle over a bough, motionless, waiting. 

The man clambered into the saddle and drew a mighty 
breath ; they wouldn’t get him now. Then he looked down at 
the fair, troubled face at his side, and bared his head. : 

“ Heaven bless you, missy!” he said brokenly. “ You've 
done me the one good turn that’s never forgotten | ”* 

‘“ What are you going to do ?” she ask: 

** Gain the coast. To-night’s start is all I want. There's a 
pogriing schooner there; théy’ll take me off.” 

i then?” she . ‘And she laid her open 
hand an instant, light as asighed prayer, on his. ~ 

The man nodd a 

“ There'll be no more of it, missy,” he said softly. “ Will 
a ey ‘ Heaven bless you! ’—for your own sake and my 

ittle girl’s ?” 

“ Good-bye, and Heaven blegs you!” said Jean fervently. 

The rider bent and murm something at his horse’s 
ear ; he uttered one last broken word to the girl who had saved 
him, and then the place was empty—he gone. : 

little over 


When Captain Verrinder returned—perhaps a 
the —— found Miss Bressington neatting kim with folded 
sunshade. 

“You're pale,” he said, dismounting. “ Did you think 
I wasn’t coming back ?” 

“* I¢ did occur to me that duty possibly-——” 

“ T’ve done with duty for y,”” the captain interrupted. 
He drew the bridle through one arm, and her arm through the 
other. ‘ When you're tired you shall ride,” he said. “I'll 
hold you on.” ; 

But it was to his heart Captain Verrinder was holding her 
before half the way was done. 

The sun went down slowly, and the stars came out, 
but the lovers heeded neither—heeded nothing till the town 
lights came in sight, and in the distance there was in the 
pa of hoofs—one of Verrinder’s men with a le-horse 

or her. 

“‘ Dick—Dick,” cried the girl, ‘‘ while we are still alonc, 
before anybody knowe—— Oh, firet of all,” she broke off, 
“tell me how long would a man riding for his life take to 
reach the coast ?” : 
bine From where ?” asked the captain, with his arms about 

r. 

“ From where you found me,” faltered Jean. 

“He'd be there by now,” said Verrinder. 

“Oh!” she gave a great sigh. “Then I can confess. 
Dick, 1 told you just now a most fearful story. I did sce the 


ee eT Dok © By dating tie | 
“ Behind your "gaid Dick. ing little girl, 
alas, I renal ail the time!” “f . 


astounded. Neither she nor 
ushran, at but love— 
uty,” said Verrinder 


And Jean was silent, utter! 
her big story had saved the 
«Whish at times is too much for 
compunctiously. 

And he kissed her again to ease his conscience. 


“Duty First” ia one of the Scout maxims. That ie why the office boy does not waste his employer’s time 
reading THE SCOUT during businese hours, 


PEARSON WWEERLY, 


Kgoalkeeper 


‘ Some Stories of the Famous 


. QMLsSuE sens Little Scotsman. 


Tas is Leslie Skene’s third season with the Fulham 
club, and there are few more genuinely popular footballers 
in London to-day than the little Scotsman. 

His recent prominence in the Players Union—Football 
Association = has added enormously to his pow 
larity.’ Suddenly taking an active part in this, Skene 
made one of the best ani most striking speeches heard 
on the Players’ side, a speech admirable for its quiet, 
thoughtful eloquence and arresting in its sound common 


sense. 

Some of its humour, too, was delightfully naive and 
apt. For example, referring to the Football Association’s 
chjection to players taking cases against their clubs into 
court, Skene observed the chief objection that he could see 
to this was not that the players might win such cases, but 
that with so many clubs already overdrawn at the bank 
it might be throwing good money after bad to sue 
them. 

Still, it is only natural to expect from Skene words and 
ideas that could not emanate from the ordinary pro- 
fessional footballer. For Skene has had advantages 
that bits few men who play the game for a living have 
enjo: 

One of several sons of a good, middle-class Scottish 
family, his innate intelligence and love of learning have 
been well fed and encouraged. From his school he went 
to ap ml, University, where he distinguished himself 
both in work and games, and from Edinburgh he came to 
London two years ago. 


London for Study. 

It was this desire to live in London for re of study 
that induced Skene to sign a professional form, his first and 
—so far—only one, for Fulham. The embryo doctor— 
and mediciné is Skene’s future calling in life—cannot live 
and attend lectures end walk wards on nothing per annum. 


If he has not got a private income he must either borrow 
or take up some “ outside * work to see him through. 
Skene preferred the “outaide” work. That is the why and 
the wherefore of his becoming a professional footballer 

So far, his experiment has been a great success. At 
work he has taken his degree, a distinction which R. C. 
Hamilton, curiously enowgh also a one-time Fulham 
player, shares with him among professionals; at play 

e has proved himself one of the most consistently 
brilliant goalkeepers of the day. 

For such a comparatively short man Skene’s ability 
beneath the crossbar is remarkable. No ‘“six-footer” 
is harder to beat than is this slightly built, pale-faced, 
clean-shaven old Queen’s Park amateur. 

To high shots his quickness of hand and eye, his 


fo 


FOOTBALL 
SEASON 
TICKETS 


for any ground 
you may select 


GIVEN 
AWAY 


See Page 344. 


aptitude in catching or , and his cat-like spring 
across the goal mouth or high into the air all combine to 
render him a most formidable “last line ” ; while to low 
and ground shots he may have his equals, but his superior 
would be very difficult to name. 


Waiting for His Scottish Cap. 

‘“* Covered ” by the dashing Charlton and the wonderful 
James Sharp, Skene played splendidly for the most part 
of last season, and, although he did not quite succeed 
in catching the eyes of the Scottish International Selection 
Committee, it is not a very risky prophecy to say that 


he will add to his two international caps ere he finally 
gives up the football field for the surgery. ° 

Skene, who is one of the very few left-handed and footed 
first-class goalkecpers, has several quaint football relica 
and mementoes in his possession, but the one he values 
most is the ball which was used in the opening match 
of the biggest and most complete football arena in the 
world, Hampden Park, Glasgow. 
_ He is still well on the right side of thirty; he stanis 
just under 5 ft. 9 in. in height, and he weighs a matter 
of eleven stone, 


Fartuer : ‘‘ What do you mean, my son, by saying that 
your teacher is a nuisance ?” 

Theobald: “* Well, that’s what you call me when I ask 
questions, an’ teacher does nothin’ else.”” 

——.t=—_ 
PLENTY OF PATIENCE. 

** So you want to marry my daughter, eh 2” queried the 
old man. ‘“ Do-you think you have the patience and 
forbearance to make her a kind and indulgent husband ? ” 

““T don’t know, sir,’’ replied the would-be son-in-law: 
‘IT can button a stand-up collar on a shirt that is a size 
laraee without getting angry, and I can button up the 
back of my sister’s blouse, and I——” 

“‘ Say no more,” interrupted the old man, “say no more; 
but take her, my son, and my blessing goes with her.” 

—_—— 


Fonp Motuer: “ Tommy, darling, this is your birth- 
day ! What would you like to do?” 
‘ommy Darling (after a moment’s reflection): “I 
think I should enjoy seeing the baby spanked ! 
—_———j=_. 


NOT PEEPING TOM. 

Suz had become engaged for the first time the previous 
evening, and love's young dream wrapped iteelf around her 
soul with the thickness of an eiderdown quilt: 

But she was bashful and blushed and started like a 
trembling fawn whenever the name of her lover was 
mentioned. At last her little brother Tommy spoke : 

“I wanted so much to peep through the keyhole last 
night while you were in the par our with Mr. Flipflop.” 

* But, like a good little boy, you didn’t, did you ?” 

§* No, the servant got there first.” 
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ADVERTISING THE EMPIRE. 


Advertising is now so universal that the Government may see the necessity of booming Great Britain. Our artist offers a few suzgestions on the subject 


GREAT 

RITAIN 
wee a 
Cieap HoTess. 
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arco Ace 


A woman may tire of a new hat or costume, but ehe’ll never tire of HOME NOTES. 


7. 


- 
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: © mulberry 
This 
i though very 


' unfortunate 


What was He Thinking About? 

“She was drunk when I married her twenty years ago, 
and has been drunk all her married life,” said an applicant 
for a summons at Willesden. 

Light-Headed. 
‘ x aligns fmt Aeron Magen Fah te 
ecling amo jurymen wi y enter 
they cag hang their brains with their hats and 
Yecome drivelling i ote.” 
Music-Hallsa ruled by the “Gods.” 

“Tt is no use k in with the managers unless the 
public are th your performance,” stated a 
‘comedian, at the City of London Court. “ It is the little 
boys in the gallery who are the governors in our business.” 


How it Would Affect Him. 
suresh Datiea Cooet co'e atsege cl sealing a ebtened sbegen 
ona a eque 
ce ae ae mowed Eere done ie Dock aed aeehes 
“Tumbled down dead,” was the reply. 


Picture Pars. 2 


CARRIES ITS OWN CLEANSER. 

As in the case of the dock leaf and the nettle, Nature 
frequently provides a conveniently handy remedy for the 
use of mankind. One of the most striking and least 
known instances 


is that of the 
- tree. 
fruit, 


a 


delicious when 
ripe, has an 


th 
“ey this colour la diffout to ge 


: t 
off. It can easily be removed at the time, however ty 


merely rub! the fingers with a green mulberry as shown 
in the ‘Dustration. 
COCO 
USING A CHISEL. 


and a 
obtained, 


acc 
ter finish is 


eo 
Picked Pars. 
Unlucky Stamp Withdrawn. 
The United States’ thirteen-cent postage stamp, con- 


demned as unlucky by many superstitious Americans, is to 
be withdrawn and superseded by a twelve-cent stamp. 


besten. vere i ye em oa coal from their 
emplo boats and exchanging it for vegetables from 
gardens along the canal, 


London's Lifts. 
Dr. Waldo, at the in recently on the body of a 
printer who was crushed between a lift and the staging in 


Sasa ihe hed investigated es Gao Ctly of London seertuony 
vi 
during the last eight 


Recruiting officials at Naples have discovered that a poor 
oung peasant who had been enlisted is the son of ora 
Esther Baldini, a wealthy lady who entrusted her to 
a nurse, lost him, and had been searching for him for 
twenty years. The young man is now heir to £200,000. 


Modesty. 


Lord Ashton, who has presented Lancaster with a town 
hall costing £120,000, has refused the mayoralty of the 


town, the corporation’s offer to erect a statue to his honour pro. 


in the town hall, and the honorary freedom of the borough, 
merely eabenng himself with the council’s resolutions of 


gratita: 
When the Aeroplane Falls. 

A remarkable little first-aid outfit has been prepared in 
Paris for the i pe theory . It en ae — set 
as & surgery @ cigare’ case, for the w men 
can be carried in the waistcoat pocket. aid 

The case is made of aluminium. The contents are skil- 

’ fully arranged so as to be instantly available, and provide 
x arp requisites for the treatment of burns, con 
ou 


-. 


| Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that | 
‘have Caused the Courts to Smile. 
Mixed. 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


¥: PEARSOR'SC WHERLY. 


—— ee 


A Bit 
Prisoner at Tottenham : “ It is the first time I have ever 
been drunk, and I wasn’t drank then. I was dased.” 
What Did He Mean? 


The Human Boy. 
A woman told the Willesden magistrate that she did not 
know what to do with her boy, who would not go to school, 


fought other boys, and climbed trees. 
Magistrate : “I have three boys, and they all do the 
game.’ - 


= A Poser. 

A man fined at Willesden recently for assault put this 
poser to the magistrate : 

“ Ifa man asked your Worship fora light, and then hit 
you on the nose whilst you were nm Fy to him, I suppose 
your Worship would know what to do?” 

The police removed him, however, and saved the situation 
(for the Bench). : 


_ 2 


HOW A BOOT IS PATCHED. 

Ir may be an unfortunate circumstance, nevertheless 
the fact remains that boots sometimes have to be patched. 
you consider, it would 

piece of leather shown in Fig 1, when 
presenta iteelf. Fig. 2 shows how it is done. 


and draws it half way with the inside finger and thumb ; 
then he bores a second hole a short distance from the 
first, he feels the 

int with his 

ge gg 

h con- 

then 

with. 

awl, 

it with 

the tag so that the 

the 

awl is 

and 

when it shows on 

nulls it h a short distance and inserts 

ht, 

en 


another hole is plaval with the awl and found with 
finger and thumb as before, and so on until he has gone 
all round the patch. If it were possible to look inside, the 
stitches would appear just as they do on the outside. 
With practice, a man = expert at finding the awl 
and inserting the tag immediately in ite rear, and that is 


Scrambled Egge. 

Certain Willesden boys, it was said at the police-court 
recently were in the habit of discharging fireworks known 
- “elap-bangs” in boxes of eggs standing outside grocers’ 

Ops. 


Diamond Ring for 2d. 


When a Croydon van-boy was with sealing a 
diamond ring worth £50, it transpired that he had sold it 
to another for twopence—to be paid at the end of the 


Traveller at Ninety-Four. 

Alexander Johnston, aged ninsie-fowe, has just returned 
from New York to Berwick to hold the gold-headed staff of 
cone Reems 8 Pe He has crossed the Atlantic 
five times since his eightieth birthday. 


Vicar’se Potatoes. 
A vicar appeared at Shrewsbury County Court recently, 
in answer to two j t summonses. 
that his income was only £2 per week, and 
said he had been practically living on potatoes during the 
past three months. 
Bridesmaid by Profeesion. 
fessional Lhd ag er the : sak ay 
present year she 
officiated in her “ professional ty” at seven weddi: 
and is scheduled to face the ter and hold a bouquet 
of roses at two more daring the autumn. 


Scene-ehifting Actors. 
The other night just before the rise of the curtain at a 
Parisian theatre where a play has been performed for 
succession, the stage 


nearly 500 nights in hands struck 
work for higher wages. 

They refused to set the for the following act, so 
the actors and actresses set it ves, doing their work 


80 well and so quickly that the audience knew nothing of 
the strike, ai ™s 


ere fi ENDING 
. 21, 190. 


‘ From His Youth Up. 


“Father has beer a wicked old ‘man all his life,” sai 
son at Willesder. Police Court. Mies" said 


“She Had So Many Children—” 

“TI have so many children I cannot count them. I know 
there are seven boys and four girls, but where this one 
comes in I don’t know,” confessed a woman at Highgate 
Court during a charge of cycle stealing against 


boy of fourteen. “— 
Thought it Useless, 
At Willesden Police Court: . 
pi (to oe): “Have you any questions to 


Prisoner: “No; he's told stories. Wh 
_— oe enough at’s the 
Hie Week-End Address. 
“These are the gates of Heaven,” dramatically exclaimed 
a tramp, pointing to the French windows of a room. : 
When taken into custody he was asked his address, and 
startled the officer by rep] “ Heaven !” 
“Yes; but whére do you live on earth?” queried the 


sergeant. 
“Oh! Rowton House, Hammersmith,” was the answer. 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


oy peng ne peg ea 

em. a an thi 

Cred do oS as as tle 
3 shows a section of leather and h, the stitch 

not being drawn tight, and the throad tamed ready ta 

commence a fresh stitch. 


>So 
PREVENTS BOILING OVER. 
Most housewives are familiar with that perpetual 
nuisance—a kettle that spits and boils over, making the 
te or stove dirty rusty: 
is can be avoided by simply 
drilling a small hole, say, three- 
sixteenths of an inch diameter | 
in the lid, thus allowing the 
steam to escape freely instead of 
remaining pent up, and so forcing 
the water out. Maen have no drill, the point of a pair 
of stout scissors do to make the hole, but take care 
not to dent the lida 
, < >C0Cc<. 


STOP TWISTING. 

Most of us in our time have 
wrestled with the difficulty of getting 
~ @ glass stopper out of a bottle. So 

tight will it stick occasionally that 
there is grave risk of breaking the 
decanter before it can be removed. 
All this trouble might be avoided if 
people would only remember never 
to twist a stopper round after 

i it. If just dropped in 
gently, as shown in the picture, it 
will never jam. 


Solitary Juror. 

The village of Stocking Pelham, Herts, with a population 
oe 138 souls, contains only one person qualified to serve on 

Jary. 

Bavaria’s Big Thirst. 

Bavarian brewers made 488,261,369 gallons of beer last 
year. They exported 73,289,502 gallons, mainly to other 
German States, the consumption at home being 248 quarts 
for each man, woman, and child. 


Tramear Scorches. 

A London County Council tramway car driver was fined 
£5 —— North Lrerragtdgeer bape arly ing a tramway 
car at a which ce put at tw miles 800 
yards swrtoeis Holloway Road. ? 

Married at Fifteen. 

Frederick Bull, aged seventeen, whose wife is fifteen years 
old, and who hag been mafried since March last, was bound 
over at the North London Police Court recently for attack- 

» and 


— mother-in-law. 
magistrate surprise at the marri 
said they were the youngest couple who had oer ati 


before 
Hundredweight of Cobwebs. 

The license of Mr. Huxley’s vaults, Chester, 
has been in the family over 100 years, and used 
to be noted for the curious festoons of cobwebs which 
covered the walls and shelves. On the death of the lato 


proprietor the magistrates ordered a h cleansing of 
the house, and no less than 14 cwt. of cobwebs and dust 
were removed by a vacuum cleaner. 


One Republic, Two Presidents. 

The result of the presidential elections in the Republic 
of San Marino, the smallest independent State in the world, 
was announced the other day. 

Despite its smallness—it has but 11,000 inhabitants—the 
tiny republic boasts of two FF aicrpay oe one a noble, the 
other a peasant. In San ino there are no taxes, and 
there has been no prisoner in the prison for the past five 
years. The republic is situated on the hills near Rimini, 
on the Adriatic. 


og Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Wee 
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Says Major-General Sir ALFRED 
TURNER, K.C.B. 


Jre/Aercplanes Ja JReal Use? 


“YES,” 
Replies Mr. H. E. PERRIN, Secre- 
tary of the Aero Club. 


HAVE little hesitation in 
replying to this question, for 
though ony has been 
rendered difficult by the amazing 
strides of science and engineer- 
ing, nothing has been proved 

at present which points to either airships 
or aeroplanes becoming important factors 
in w or in commerce. So far, not 
even their most enthusiastic advocate can 
claim for them any practical value. 

There have been constructed, it is true, 


a certain number of machines—and [| to. 


include both airships and aeroplanes—that 


have enabled their operators to fly, but I| be 


have been unable to discover any real use 
in these machines, 

Machines Little More 

than Toys. 

There is, in fact, a great deal of hysterical 
nonsense talked about the whole question 
of flying. These machines are little more 
than toys. The steering of them is nothing 
more than 8 new form of sport ; and a sport, 
too, that is already in an advanced stage of 
that “ cup-hunting ” disease that appears 
to be attacking so many forms of sport. 

In every paper one finds paragraphs 
giving the winnings of this or that aviator, 
and I am told that those who are o: ising 
“flying meetings” have found that the 
better-known aviators are ready to haggle 
as keenly as any music-hall “star” over 
the = of salary or prize-money. 

I do not in the least blame them for not 
risking their lives until they have secured 
what they regard as an adequate return ; 
but, so long as there is this terrible risk, 
what is the use of pretending that these 
men have solved the problem of human 

ight ? 

e French people have been especially 
enthusiastic over aviation, but the tragic 
deaths of Lefevre and Ferber and the 
recent disaster to the French ane 
dirigible, «‘ République,” have, I understand, 
had a bas sobering effect across the 
Channel. attended the military 
manoeuvres at Nancy, and there I saw one 
of the much-vaunted French dirigibles. 

It belonged to a gentleman living in the 
neighbourhood, and, though it safely reached 
the scene of the manceuvres, it had some 


of the Zeppelin airship’s journey to Berlin, 
which, I see it stated in the newspapers, 
has resulted in the German Government 
deciding to buy no more Zeppelins. 

It has been suggested that they might be 
used for purposes of invasion, but it passes 
the wit of man to conceive how anyone 
can imagine ‘such a thing, seeing what the 
limitations of the carrying-power of flying 
machines must be, and what the weight 
of even a single gun, with its limber, 
ammunition, horses, and men would amount 


An aerial invasion to be successful must 
a rise, and, if one considers the 
number of aeroplanes or airships that would 
be needed by ie invading force, and their 
immense size to correspond with the 
necessary carrying-power, I think everyone 
must see how little chance there is of sur- 

rise, even should the majority of the 
invaders succeed in crossing the frontier. 

M. Bilériot’s flight across the Channel 
was the exploit of a gallant sportsman, 
but it no more foreshadows an invasion of 
this country than Captain Webb’s famous 
swim foreshadowed an_ invasion of 
France. 


Cannot be Used 
for Commerce. 


I should imagine that there is even less 
chance of ying machines proving useful in 
commerce, for the merchant is not likely to 
trust valuable goods to the frail care of an 
aeroplane. And, after all, why should he, 
when every year sees a steady advance in 
the speed and reliability of our railway 
and steamship lines ? 

When compared to the danger attending 
aviation, one might almost say that 
danger to a ship on the sea or to a train on 
fend is quite non-existent. 

The air is too unstable, the forces of 

gravity too strong, for the effectual 
elimination of this danger. However 
dangerous may be the position of the man on 
the ground, he is safer than the man in the 
air. 
If a steamer sinks you can at least swim ; 
if a railway train is wrecked you will at 
least have a reasonable chance of escaping un- 
injured. But an 


DISAGREE entirely with the 
suggestion that aeroplanes and 
sistipa are of no real use, 

We cannot reasonably expect 
flying machines to “arrive” all 
at once, for no great change in 

locomotion has ever been brought to a 
successful issue without many years of 
patient Sepa 

No one who attended the great aviation 
meeting at Rheims a few weeks ago could 
help being amazed at the wonderful feats 
that were performed by the competitors. 
Sometimes there would be as many as six 
or eight aeroplanes manceuvring in the air 
at the same time. 


“Flying Weeks” 
being urried Forward. 


A year ago the very idea of a Flying Week 
would have been regarded as preposterous. 
Now, several meetings have already been 
held, and arrangements are being hurried 
forward for a number of others both in 
|England and on the Continent. The 
Rheims meeting and the others that have 
been held since have convinced those who 
attended them that there is a great future 
for aviation, and it is certain that after 
there have been a few flying meetings in 
this country, British aviators will be able 
to more than hold their own with their 
foreign rivals. 

There is a much larger number of experi- 
menters in this country than is generally 
supposed, and with a little more public 
appreciation aviation may be expected to 
make even greater strides than have been 
made in the past year. 

I am not prepared to say anything about 
the future value of aviation for the carriage 
of commerce, but there appears to be no 
reason why airships should not in time be 
able to do a great deal in the way of 
passenger traffic. 

Be that as it may, however, I have not 
the slightest doubt that aviation will be a 
very great influence in the warfare of the 
future. 

It is looking rather too far ahead to say 
that aeroplanes may or may not be used for 

urposes of invasion. 
should not be in the least surprised if the! 
time comes when the insular position of 


Even as things are at present, I am quite 
convinced that aeroplanes are of mene 
use for reconnaissance. 

The aeroplanist could easily get near 
enough the enemy to make observations 
without getting into any very serious 
danger, for it is a far more difficult thing to 
hit an object in the air than it is to hit an 
equally large object at an equal distance 


away on the ground. 
This difficulty of getting the range 
presents a much more effective “ cover ™ 


than a shrub or a stone wall. 

But, besides this, even though the ascent 
meant certain death to the aeroplanist, I 
am sure no General would hesitate to 
sacrifice a few men for the sake of an entire 
army. 

The recent fatal accidents in connection 
with aviation are greatly to be deplored ; 
but—however much we may regret them— 
these accidents are inevitable. 

I do not for one moment wish to pretend 
that the unhappy victims of the “ Repnb- 
lique ” disaster will be the last who will 
meet their deaths in the cause of aviation, 

There will be hundreds more, 


Aviation Is Not 
Only a Sport. 


In saying this, I am only echoing a 
remark made by the ill-fated Captain 
Ferber, who, shortly before his fatal 
accident, declared that there would be 
many deaths in the field of aviation before 
the final conquest of the air, 

In spite of this terrible danger, I believe 
that there will always be found men who 
are willing to risk their lives for the advance- 
ment of the science. 

I deny that aviation is wholly a sport. 
It is a science, and if it is true that the 
experimenters wish to have some return 
for their risk, it is equally true that some 
of them have spent large sums on their 
experiments. 

he accident to the “ République " was 
solely due to a mechanical dalect 

Captain Ferber’s accident might have 
happened to any motorist, for he had 
actually landed, and was running slong 


difficulty in getting away again. 
Then in Carttany there was the fiasco 


OMMY’s 
SHEKELS 


By “ CHINSTRAP.” 


‘Waar time will you pay out, sir? ” says the smart 
colour-sergeant to Captain Snooks. The latter gentle- 
man’s reply depends on circumstances, but in most cases 
he will name an hour in the afternoon when all parades 
are over, as, 80 far as possible, every soldier is supposed 
personally to receive his pay, although this is not always 
practicable. 3 : 

Paying out usually takes place in one of the company’s 
barrack-rooms, a table covered with a blanket serving as 
bank counter, and at this the captain of the company 
whose pay-day it is, his subaltern or subalterns, and the 
colour-sergeant take their places at the appointed hour. 
Pay Days Differ. 

Incidentally, I may mention that so far as possible 
each company of a regiment has a different pay-day. 
At one time every company was paid on the same day 
once a week, but this led to much drinking in the evening, 
80 now pay-days are arranged not to clash, although 
where you have eight companies and only six working- 
days, ‘it is obvious that this cannot always be 
managed. ; . 

The captain of the company having previously 
indented for and drawn the weekly pay, arrives with it in 
a bag, and in the coinage of the country the regiment 
happens to be in. 

Thus in India the men are paid in rupees and annas, 
while when I was stationed in Canada I had the doubtful 
satisfaction of handing out aed dollar-bills and nickel 
coins of various sizes and values. . 

The first three pay-days in a month do not give much 
trouble to the captain and colour-sergeant, the procedure 
being as follows: the colour-sergeant, who keeps the 
monthly pay-list and weekly pay-sheets of the company, 
estimates amount that may bo safely advanced to 
each man, having regard to stoppages or other deductions 


airship disaster is, , 6 
and always must Cad, 


be, a holocaust. 


against invasion. 


from his pay that he has already incurred or is likely to 
incur. 

Thus on the first pay-day of a month the majority of 
the men will probably receive five shillings each. A man, 
however, who during that week had been fined for 
drunkenness or put under other stoppages would probably 
be cut down to two or three shillings. 

But no matter how heavily a man may be in debt he 
is entitled to one penny a day, and custom makes the 
minimum for any man a shilling a week. 

On the first three pay-days all payments, whatever 
their amount, are shh in round sums, and this saves 
the colour-sergeant a lot of trouble with his figures, and 
makes the captain's work as cashier easy. 

The colour-sergeant calls up each man in turn; and, 
saluting, Tommy takes his pay from the captain. If he 
has any objection to raise he may mako it then, but it is 
more usual to reserve any complaints for the “‘ settling 
up” at the end of the month, when the soldier receives 
the full balance due to him on the month’s work- 


ing. 

“Settling up” is something of an ordeal. All through 
the month the colour-sergeant has been keeping a careful 
account of each man’s incomings and outgoings ; on the 


When the pretty maid came to the 
Browns down at Rye, 


HAD THE 
POLICEMAN 
ANYTHING TO 
SAY ON THE 
SUBJECT ? 


If you think he had, 

put it into a rhym- 

ing line and send it 

along, you may win 

a big money prize. 

Turn to Page One 
now. 


Great Britain will no longer be a protection 


But all the same I! the ground, when 
his machine came 3 : 
to grief and he fast por 
was crushed #/<— 
beneath it, Sa 


one side his credits of pay, allowances, prize-money, and 
so on, on the other side his debits for messing, w ; 
hair-cutting, library and other subscriptions, tailor’s and 
shoemaker’s bills, fines, stoppages, forfeitures of pay ; 
and on. the last day of the month a balance is struck and 
Tommy receives his just dues, if any. 

Settling-up is a long business, often ru into 
hours, more especially if the captain is single- ed. 

Every amount is different, and is worked out even 
unto farthings, although the general custom is to reckon 
one farthing as nothing, three farthings asa penny. Thus 
& man entitled to, say, 7s. 24d. would have to be content 
wan fs 2d., but if his balance were 7s. 23d., he would get 

8. 


Non-com. Moneylenders. 

Complaints are seldom made, for Tommy has a shrewd 
idea of what is due to him, and even if a colour-sergeant 
were disposed to defraud him it is a game that would 
seldom “ come off,” and is rarely if ever tried. 

Unscrupulous non-coms., however, sometimes make 
monocy by lending it out of their own pockets at a rate 
of interest which would stagger even a_ professional 
usurer. The practice, of course, is absolutely illegal, and 
is severely dealt with when detected. 

Sometimes in settling up you will make a mistake and 
overpay @ man—no wonder, when you are making about 
& hundred payments in gold, silver, and copper all 
mixed—but it is to Tommy’s credit that he generally 
points out the mistake. Not always, however, and some- 
times “‘ settling up” will leave you as much aa a pound 
out of pocket, which you, the company officer, have the 
privilege of making good. 
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Fam Soprano (having finished her trial): ‘Do you 
think my voice will fill the hall ? 

Grim Manager : “‘I fear it would have just the opposite 
effect.” 


‘ eeeceint : “Can’t you help a poor man, sir? Ineed 
read.” 

Philanthropist: ‘‘ You will have to be a little more 
explicit. Do you need bread, or knead bread? Are yous 
baker who loafs, or a loafer who begs ? @ 


Good prizes for stencil cutting are offered in this week’s issue of THE SCOUT, the best penny weekly for boys, 
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HREE Parisian taxi-cab drivers 
have got into serious trouble. It 
was found that they had been 
fees aaa 

them so that 
the ae registered distances 
considerably in excess of those 
actually travelled. The men were sent to 
prison and the general verdict is, “ Served 
them right.” 
iu When the taxi was first put upon the streets 
1, of London it was confidently stated that here 
.javas an end, once and for of the disputes 
between driver and fare which had been so 
nvis' ully common among hansom users 
yend hansom drivers. 
u.', While it is true that the dear little dial 
ngives an exact record of distance travelled 
and fare payable, yet the prophecy has not 
sbeen altogether justified. uses of dispute 
ave still constant! cropping up, and many 
“have been brought before the magistrates 
yar settlement. 


;,, At the South-Western Police Court a taxi- | sug 
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Some Points of Taxi-cab 
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A gentleman living at Tooting hired a taxi 
outside the Stock Exchange and drove to 
Guy’s Hospital to meet his wife. From there 
he took the cab on home. - Arrived at T 


with eightpence extra as a tip. The driver 
panes gs apd ys more, being half 
‘are for the return journey, making a total 
of 9s. 6d. for a six-mile ride 

To avoid a fuss the gentleman paid, but 
afterwards communicated with the police, 
who took out a summons. The trate 
ordered the driver to refund the three ahillings 
and to pay coste. The case is an important 
one, for the tice of demanding half return 
fare for a vaay to any distance outside 
London has been a common one. 

Not long ago a gentleman was asked to 

y an extra half-crown beyond the registered 
are for a journey from Charing Cross to 
Kew, on the pretext that the driver would 
have to make the return journey empty. 

There is still some doubt about the question 
gested by the case we have just recorded. 


river was recently summoned for demanding | At any rate, the managing director of a motor- 


; fore than his legal fare. The case was this: ‘cab company has dec 


that “* if a cab be 


WEEKLY. 


int in taxi-cab law was decided 
last December by Mr. Plowden. A taxi-cab 
ned a Bayswater gentleman to 
recover twopence, the balance 
1s. 8d. The facts were as follows: When the 
fare got out of the cab the taximeter registered 
one-and-sixpence. The gentleman stepped to 
a lamp to find change, and meantime the 
meter another twopence, which the 
driver demanded. 

Mr. Plowden would ony none of i og 

posterous claim, eclared. He dis- 
ied the summons with five shillings costs 
against the driver. 

There was an amusing scene the other day 
outside Liverpool Street Station. Four 


their minds and took the 

swifter vehicle. e growler man, in lan 

more forcible than polite, reminded the taxi 

driver that he was only licensed to carry two 
sons, but the latter took all four ladies. 

Result, @ summons, and the wler man, 

triumphant, saw his rival fined 


a cab fare of | 


WEEK ENDING 


Prysictan (with his ear to patient's breast) : 
cs is a curious swelling over the region 
of the heart, sir, which must be red: at 
once.’ 

Patient (anxiously): ‘ That ‘ swelling’ j 
ae doctor. Please don’t ioe 


~ SUSPICIOUS. 


m 
it too much.” 


MP, & w 


ay 


wee 


“I say, my man, have you seen a golf ball 
about?’ 
“No, sir, but I’ve got one in m2 pocket as I 


-a-crown. brought from home as I can sell yer.” 
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o-:“* My dear chap,” said an artist to his 
“friond, “ why don’t a hae fans coat turned 
ir7it’s getting very y? 

gen Ae Erow, was the mournful reply ; “* but, 
-wrfortunately, there are only two sides to it!” 


MARY DIDN'T KNOW. 


Mr. Boaet:r (showing his newly-painted 
portrast to his cook); “ Well, Mary, what do 
you think of i?” 

Mary : “Its lovely, sir. It’s beautiful. It’s 
dixine. 

Mr. Boaster : “ Of course you know who it is, 
don’t you ?”” 
uWMary (edging nearer towards the canvas and 
ezamining st more and more lonely) “Of 
course I do, sir! Of course Ido! It's either 
you or the mistress.” 


SBIR ar Only 


ORCHESTER HOUSE, which has 
been the residence of Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid during his residence in 
London as American Ambassador, 
is one of the finest private resi- 
i dences in the world, and its rent 

is 5 leg to its splendour. 

he figure, we believe, is 4,500 guineas a 
year, or nearly half as much again as the 
official salary of Mr. Reid’s post, which is 
only £3,500 a year. 

This rent is, of course, only the beginning of 
Mr. Reid’s expenses. His entertainments 
probably cost at least fifteen thousand a 

ear. He has also taken a very fine country 
ouse, West Park, in Bedfordshire, and his 
splendid week-end parties must run him into 

a vast expenditure. 

It is calculated that no American Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James can possibly 
keep up his position upon an income of less 
than £18,500 a year, and this only by paying 
less than half the rent paid for Dorchester 


House. Consequently it is impossible for any | is 


man who is not extremely wealthy to accept 
such & ition as that which Nr. Joseph 
Choate, Mr. John Hay, and Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid have filled. 

Our own ambassadors are far bettcr paid. 
Our representative in Paris receives £9,000, 
and at Constantinople £8,000. The salaries of 
our ambassadors to Austria, Germany, and 
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OME things scem to flourish on 
torture. eanimal kingdom does 
not as a general rule get strong on 
doses of agony, and human-bein 
don’t feel like oyeling a sixty-mile 
° journey after they have been to 

the dentist; nor do frogs smile 
happily after being blown out tight by 
boys. With vegetation, however, things aro 
quite different. 

The more you cut some bushes and trees 

about, the more vigorous they become. Like 
toe-nails and hair, the more they are sheared, 
the more they grow. 
_ This curious propensity has developed the 
scienco of pruning, and has filled the markets 
with thousands of flowers and fruits which 
otherwise would never have been in existence. 
Occasionally flowers have appeared out of 
season through a singular cause that can 
scarcely be called pruning. Take lilac, for 
instance. 

Now, the right season for lilac is May, but 
a few years ago people were surprised to find 
Covent Garden Market polling large and 
luscious bunches of white lilac in September 
and October. It had not been reared in a 
hothouse or brought over from the Continent. 

The man who first introduced this novelty 
to London was Mr. L. W. Newman, the 
lepidopterist, who pe it in his own 
garden at Bexley. His method was original 
and curious. 

During the months of June and duly he 
bappened to be rearing large numbers of the 
caterpillar of the privet hawk moth. As this 
caterpillar feeds on lilac as well as Pees he 
put several hundreds on a white li bush, 


{ 


How Nature is Tortured 
and Coaxed to Amuse the 
Public. 


covering the entire bush up in a gauze 
“sleeve.” In about two weeks this bush— 
which had blossomed freely in May—became 
stripped of every leaf, and looked as bare as 
it usually did in mid-winter. 

Then Mr. Newman removed his voracious 
family elsewhere. And now the miracle 
began to work. All through the remainder 
of July and August fresh shoots a out on 
every branch as in early spring. ey shot 
up in the warm sunshine, and, as September 
came in, burst forth into the most glorious 
display of white lilac that any gardener could 


reg f producing thin 
other way o uc: some 
sensational is by strangulation. 5 

The wonderful little dwarf trees from 
China and Japan, which look the very image 
of firs and oaks and are only a foot or so 
high, are produced by slow and persistent 
torture. First, the tiny tree is only a branch 
cut from an ordinary tree. A ball of compost 
is packed round the excised end of the branch 
and kept there in a moist condition until tiny 
roots appear. Then the “ branch,” now no 
longer a branch, but a sort of plant with 
roots, is crammed into a pot rather too small 
for it and fed very sparingly with water. 

Even now the eager thing might grow into 
a sapling, so to prevent this undesired result 
the stem is clamped with wire fetters—literally 
half strangled. A certain amount of lacera- 
tion of leaves and twigs is added to the list 
of tortures, even searing with red-hot iron in 
some instances. 

In about ten or twenty years the wretched 
“ branch” leaves the torture chamber and 
is sent to London as a Japanese dwarf tree. 


Russia are the same, but he who goes to 
Washington only gets £6,500, and, as he is 
forced to entertain on a great scale, he, too, 
must be a wealthy man. However, in 
addition to their salaries, all our ambassadors 
live rent free. Most of the embassies belong 
to us, and at St. Petersburg, where we have 
no house of our own, there is an allowance of 
£2,000 a year for rent. 

A position which none but a rich man can 

ibly fill is that of Lord Mayor of London. 
ately the City Corporation contributes 
the handsome sum of £10,000 to his expenses 
during his year of office, but this does not 
nearly cover the enormous expenditure 
necessitated by the constant entertainments 
at the Mansion House. 

The cost of the Lord Ma: 
banquet alone is about £4,000, half of 
which comes out of the Lord Mayor’s own 
pocket. His other disbursements are placed 
at £25,500, so that £17,500 is the sum which 
he is out of pocket. Roughly speaking, this 
@ year’s income on a capital of 


r’s Show and 


All mayoralties entail much expense upon 
the holders thereof, and, as a rule, the larger 
the city the more wealthy must he be who 
wears the mayoral robes. 

In old days sheriffs were elected by their 
respective counties. But a statute of Edward 
IT. put an end to the practice, and ever since 


But, of course, horticulturists and lepidop- 
terists cannot do exactly as they like with 
yegeerirn. Mr. Newman, for instance, was 
indebted to a warm autumn as well as to 
caterpillars for his second crop of lilac. The 
trees, too, that submit to being dwarfed by 
repeated tortures do not grow everywhere. 
Some trees, instead of throwing out fresh 
leaves when stri » only die. 

The most sensitive of all in this respect are 
certain species of fir and pine, which actually 
cannot live without their leaves. Now and 
again in Europe the forests are ravaged by 
millions of caterpillars of the gipsy moth and 
the black arches. These ravenous armies 
strip the pines of their needles just as-the 
caterpillars stripped the lilac. But the result 
is entirely different, for, deprived of their 
breathin; aTparates the pines when stripped 
invariab i ie. 

One of the oddest things to rear out of 
season is a caterpillar. A June furry cater- 
piles pocbiing up ivy in the middle of 

mber is a rare spectacle witnessed only 
by the caterpillar specialist. 

A few dozen caterpillars of the oak eggar 
moth were once rearel all out of season. 
Instead of hibernating in infancy an entomo- 
logist coaxed them to grow up in a warm 
room and turn into chrysalides in mid-winter. 
The moths came out early in January, and, 
of course, would have all died if sct hes, for 
the oak eggar is a mid-summer moth. Then 
he got the moths to in the same warm 
room, cy tet laid, and another lot were 
reared ugh the cold early months of 


spring. 

Tk Facilag: Greil erin, to diene “kn. Bh 
summer, but by this time the race had 
become degenerate. Many of the caterpillars 
died of consumption and low fever. ose 
that turned into chrysalides were too weak 


to _ cocoons, and only one came out as a 
mo’ 


‘the high sheriffs are chosen by the Crown. 
Each February 3rd the lists are submitted to 
the sovereign, who, with a punch provided 
for the purpose, pricks off the chosen 
names. 

A sheriff so chosen cannot refuse to serve. 
If he does he is heavily fined. Yet he gets no 
salary at all. His duties are many, and 
comprise attending on the judge who holds 
the assizes. A high sheriff of Hampshire once 
forgot the date of the judge’s arrival and failed 
to turn up at the station. For this omission 
he was fined £300. 

A General Election moans endless respon- 
sibility and expense for the high sheriff, and 
he is legally responsible for the carrying out 
and execution of all judgments and orders of 
courts of law within his county. His one 
consolation is that he cannot be compelled to 
serve a second time. 

It is only within the past few years that 
men without large private incomes have been 
able to offer themselves for election to the 
Houso of Commons, and even to-day the 
Labour members must receive a salary from 
their eid in order to enable them to exist 
as M.P.’s. 


The avorage cost of a contested Parlia- 
men Election in England, whether for 
successful candidates or unsuccessful, works 
out at 4s. 2d. per vote, and election expenses 
are but a tithe of the calls on the purse of a 
member of Parliament. Subscriptions alone 
to various objects in their own constituencies 
run up & ari total which is usually well 
into four Although a candidate for 
Parliamentary honours need not be 4 
millionaire, he must certainly be a wealthy 
man. 


"Is there a stone quarry being worked in the 
vicinity ?” inquired the traveller, as he stood 
waiting to board his train at the country 
station. ‘I thought I heard loud reports, like 
Be explosion of dynamite in the blast.ng of 
ro ” 


“No,” rejoined the porter, with a chuckle, 
“ those noises come from that little structure off 
the ticket office over there. It’s the luggage-room.” 

eeee 

Jones: “Why, Brown, your wife has a 
voice as sweet as velvet.” 

Brown : ‘‘ Hush, or she will want a dress to 
match it!” 

eeeeo 


Bracar: “ Mister, would yer give & poor 
man a shilling t’ keep him from dying ?” 

Stranger : “ I wouldn’t give him a sixpences 
I’m an undertaker.” 


Fashion’s latest decree for lovers: ‘* The young man, instead of bestowing on his adored one a box of 


aweetmeats, should present her with a copy of HOME NOTES.” 
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3 a ———— RICHARD MARSH'S GREAT ROMANCE.—— ical 


THE CHIEF CHARACTERS: 

George Courtney Blake hears from the lips of the girl 
he married that she is not his wife. Without waiting 
for any exnlanation and although he is desperately fond 
her, he tells her to leave the house. 

: s. disappears, and only Mrs. 
Simmons, her maid from infancy, knows her whereabouts. 
Gilbert Watson ys a visit to The Beeches, Midham, when 
the place is in a turmoil owing to the absence of its 
mistress. Mrs. Simmons informs him that he alone is 


so for Mrs. Blake’s absence. 
Olive Morton is a beautiful ear Midham with whom 


girl living n 
Watson has fallen in love. She Eas an eccentric brother, 
Norton, who has been foolish enough to tell Blake 
that he loves Mrs. Blake. 

is a scoundrel who claims to share a secret with 
lake. The two men have an altercation by the side of a 
pond in The Beeches estate, and afterwards Halsey’s body is 
recovered from the water. It is removed to the coach-house 
whence it mysteriously disa; . Where? Nobody knows. 
Cox is the silent, mysterious butler. When he endeavours to 
find Blake to tell him of the discovery in the pond, Blake 

cannot be found, and things look black against him. 
a ee of the police, who is called in after Mr. 


pearance. . 
Mr. Markham is Mr. Blake’s legal adviser. 
YOU CAN NOW READ ON. 
CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 


tr 


Ir was a fact—the body had fears The mortal remains 
of Mr. Halsey had vanished into _— as Mrs. Blake 
and her husband seemed to have done. It was a case of a 
third disappearance; the most mysterious of the three. 
How the baay had gone, where it had gone, and when— 
ese were puzzles of which it seemed there was no solution. 
When Cox left the coach-house with Mr. Watson he had 
given orders that the door should be closed, that it was not 
to be opened again until the police appeared, and, in order 
that these ings might be done, no one was to linger in its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

So far as could be learned, these instructions had been 
carried out, in the spirit and the letter. The door had been 
shut, and kept shut ; the men had been cleared right out of the 
yard ; each was prepared to swear that he had not returned 
to it until the inspector came. When tho dog-cart beari 
the police arrived, the men had gathered round it, and wit! 
it, about its wheels, had returned to the yard. 

Cox séen the cart co! ; it had halted at the front 
door; he had exchanged a word or two with the inspector ; 
the whole cavalcade had approached the coach-house 

ther. It was Cox’s own hand which had opened tho 
door, and held it for the i tor to enter ; the inspector had 
entered, and on entering exclaimed : 

“ Haven't you brought me to the wrong place? There's 
nothing in here.” 

The butler, at his heels, had glanced about him in amaze- 
ment ; there certainly was nothing on the cement floor, where, 
so short a time before, there been something under the 
shroud. The position, in its way, was comical; that the 
police should have been brought all that way to see a dead 
man, and that, after all, there should be no dead man to see. 
What had become of him? Something must have become of 
him—it stood to reason; and yet—there was nothing what- 
ever to show that anyone had been near that building since 
the door had been shut on the corpse inside. 

Even supposing it was shown that someone had been near 
the building, the position would not become much clearer. 
It was not such an easy thing for a man to carry a corpse, 
maps bended particularly out of a place like that, towards 
w someone's glance was always wandering. To do such 
thing in broad daylight, without being observed by someone ! 
Had it not been done each of those men there would have 
sworn it impossible. 

But it had been done, and yet it did not seem possible. 
Even supposing the body had been borne unseen out of the 
coach-house, what had become of it then? It was absolutely 
certain that anyone bearing such a burden, even for an incon- 
siderable distance—say a donee or twenty yards—was bound 
to be noticed, not by one person only, but probably by half 
8 dozen. All those men had had nothing to do but hang 
about and watch; unless the bearer of that burden was 
invisible, he must have been seen. 

And then, where could he have taken it? Thoy looked 


e here; into every corner within range of a couple of 
h yards, where it could by any possibility be hidden ; 
and into very many places where it could not be hidden. 


Not a trace of it ; nothing to show that so gruesome an object 
had been in the neighbourhood. 


Give a boy a copy of THE SCOUT and he’s your faithful 


a Strange 
Disappearance. 


Gilbert Watson was bound to admit, to himself, when he heard 
the whole story, that it was an amazing position. Granting, 
even, that the inspector's suggestion was right, and that in 
spite of all appearances to the contrary, the man had not been 
actually dead, the explanation was still to seck as to what 
had become of him. Admitting the hypothesis that in their 
absence, alone there in the coach-house, he had come to his 
senses, his first sensation, surely, would have been one of 
amazement to find himself where he was. 

He might have raised a becendor7: probably would have 
done; he might have risen to his feet, gone to the door, 
continued to investigate, till he found someone to tell him 
where he was and how he came there. It was inconceivable 
that after so amazing a return from the portals of the grave 
his first impulse would be to sneak away unseen, even if, 
as was scarcely likely, at so awful a moment, he had the 
strength and the wit to do it. 

os so far as to admit the inconccivable, that he had 
sneaked away, the question still remained as to how he had 
managed to go unseen. He must have presented a pitiable 
as wellasaremarkable figure; in what direction could he have 
gone without escaping observation ? Just as certainly as a 
man bearing a corpse would have been seen, he would have 
been scen, in whatever quarter he might have bent his 
footsteps. 

Looking at the puzzle from any point of view, it seemed to 
be insoluble; the man could not have been carried off—he 
could not have carried himself off ; ergo, he must have been 
where they left him, in the coach-house, and he was not. 
What even far-fetched alternative remained ? They could 
think of none. Never, surely, 8 more puzzled set of men 
than those assembled that Sunday morning at The Beeches. 

Gilbert Watson left them to their bewilderment, and was 
only too glad to be able to do it. In the absence of the car 
which the owner had taken ge a him, a dog-cart was to 
bear Miss Norton to me . Watson had volunteered 
to drive it, and the ray ad accepted his offer. Seated sido 
by side behind the big brown horse, they went winding along 
the drive to the = gates, until, passing through, they 
were on the open and The Beeches was left behind. 

“My word! If only that place was Icft behind for good, 
and I hadn’t to go back again!” 

The words were utte by Mr. Watson with so much 
earnestness that the girl glanced round to look at him. They 
had had a silent drive so far, neither seeming to be in a talkative 
mood ; something seemed to weigh upon the girl as well as on 
the man. 

‘** Yours has been an unfortunate visit.” 

The words were uttered by the girl with something in her 
manner which, in some odd way, jarred upon the man. 

“Unfortunate! Is that the word? I think not; the 
mischief is that not only am I not out of the wood, but that I'm 
getting deeper into it every moment. There has been only 
one extenuating circumstance, which, I own, is a large one— 
I’ve met you.” 

‘“ Please don’t talk like that; I don’t like it.” 

This time, beyond a doubt, there was that in her tone which 
not only jarred but startled him—a coldness of which he had 
not thought her capable. It was as though she were 
reproving him ; in effect, as if she had struck him a blow. 

* I beg your pardon ; I had no idea of offending you. It has 
not been your fault if there has been one oasis.”” 

She was silent; he felt, without actually turning to seo, 
that something had transformed her into quite a different 

irl from the one he had met with the car in the lane. They 

ad gone some little distance before he spoke again. 

“T'm afraid that something has happened to annoy you; 
I hope that the fault has not been mine.” 

“Mr. Watson, what do you suppose has happened to that 
man?” 

The question took him by surprise; he had not supposed 
that her thoughts were moving in that direction. 

se ten only tell you that I fancy it’s all part of the same 

uzzle.”” 

Pu How do you mean, part of the same puzzle?” 

“ First Mrs. Blake disappears, then Mr. Blake; now, the 
supposed dead man. But I hope you're not allowing that 
sort of thing to trouble you; it's my worry, in a way, but 
there’s no earthly reason why you should make it yours.” 

“T’'m troubled about my brother.” 

“ Are you and he alone in the world ?” 

“ Quite all alone; he is all I have, and I’m all he has. I 
sometimes wish that he had someone else—someone with 
more influence over him than I have—influence for 

ood.” 
ae How long have you two been alone ?” 

“ Practically all our lives. My mother died when I was 
born, and my father died soon afterwards. I believe they 
loved cach other very much, and that he did not care to stay 
when she was gone. I've been at school—of a kind—until 


about a year ago; then Bryan proposed that we should live 
together at Rogate, our old home. . 
‘He had been travelling about all over the world, doing, 
I believe, the maddest things ; he was like a stranger to me; 
and so was Rogate. It had been let for years and yéars. 
Now the people were leaving it, and Bryan proposed that, 
as he put it, instead of letting it again we should see what it 
would be like to live in. It has been rather a surprising 
experience; nice in some ways—indeed, delicious ; but 
Bryan is the very queerest person I ever heard of. I daresay 
you thought yesterday that I was queer.” : 

“I thought what, after the rap across the knuckles: which 
you just now gave me, I should not venture to say.” =} 

She ignored his reference. ods 

“T am queer—I know it. All the ‘Nortons have been 
queer ; but I’m much queerer even than I was since I be}an 
to live with Bryan. I don’t see how anyone could prt os 
Now, I’m troubled about him again. I feel sure that He's 
mixed up with what has been happening at The Beecheélin 
some way I don’t understand, and it frightens me. ¥Wéu 
mustn't think any the less of me because I say it; you've 
no idea how alone I am. You see, there’s no one to whdm 
I can say a thing.” 7 

It was a second or two beforo he answered ; her words ad 
manner touched him more than he would have cared to owh, 
in 8 way of which he had not thought he was capable. °¢ 

“If I can be of any use to you, Miss Norton, in any Way 
whatever, although I am so entire a stranger, I trust you will 
command me.” eid 

“T don’t think you can be of use; and just now you seéin 
to have sufficient worries of your own.” ses 

“ That’s true ; which is why I would welcome, with a sénse 
of relief, the oppottunity of sharing someone else’s wort!” 
pecing that abe was silent, ord went se ay you ny 
special reason for supposing that your brother as you 

ut it, had anything as with what has been hapreaingist 

he Beeches 2?” 

“I can’t quite tell you. It isn’t so much that I’ve any 
special reason, as that I know Bryan—I’ve begun to know 
him very well, and I feel it in the air.” 

In his turn the man was silent, conscious, all at once, 
of a most uncomfortable feeling that what she said was true— 
that this thing, and other things, were in the air. There was 
that in the atmosphere of The Beeches, and, indeed, of the 
country round about, which seemed to breed them. He 
would have liked to turn the horse’s head towards the station, 
and to put into execution his project of yesterday ; to rd 
the first train for town—with this difference, that he would 
have liked to have taken her with him. It was strange how 
the blood went coursing quicker through his veins at the bare 
notion of such companionship. The sense of shook, therefate, 
with which he heard the question which she presently ones 
him was more pronounced than it would have been had his 
thoughts not been running on such lines. 

‘“* Have you any children, Mr. Watson ?” 

He turned so suddenly in his seat that the brown horst, 
thinking it had been given a hint, began to quicken his pabe. 

“Children! Great Scott! What makes you ask me such 
@ question ?”” 

“*T was only wondering.” 

“* But what on earth makes you wonder a thing like ttat— 
all of a sudden, too?” ” 

The girl's manner was more than chilly—it was glacial. Sho 
sat bolt upright on her seat, and looked straight in front of her.‘ 

“You've been married several years. It seems only 
natural that you should have children. Haven't you any t° 

“I’ve been married several ycars? What, in the name 
of all that’s idiotic, do you mean? Steady there! Stop 
that! Do you think I want you to gallop?” so 

The last words were addressed to the horse, who, nits 
understanding the way in which his driver was unconsciously 
tugging at the reins, appeared to think that it was Mr. 
Watson's desire that he should bolt. It took Mr. Watson 
some seconds to convince him that he was mistaken. 
Norton observed the process of bringing the steed to a state 
conviction with a reproachful mien. 

“ Don't you think that if you were to pay more attention 
to your driving that you might not have so much oc 
to find fault with the horse’s behaviour ? But perhaps you! 
not accustomed to drive.” ; : 

“Not accustomed to drive?” Mr. Watson laughed4. 
not joyously. ‘I've driven every kind of beast and ever 
kind of vehicle, including a pair of zebras from a board hung 
between two wheels.” 

“ Perhaps you thought you were driving a zebra now.” 

“T thought nothing a the kind. You—you say such 
things, and—and then I suppose I tug at the reins, as afiy 
man would, before I know it.” 

“What things do I say to cause any man to tug at thd 
reins before he knows it? Are you suggesting that because 
of anything I said the horse nearly ran away? Becausé} 
if that is tho case, if you'll let me get down at once you'll 
run no risk of further accident. Please stop.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind.” 

“T can't junip out while you’re going at this pace.” 

“You stay where you are.” 

“Really, what a fury you're in. You must have a very 
bad temper.” 

“Then don't you rouse it.” 

“What havo I said or done to make you go on like this ? 
Of all the unreasonable people the 

“Who told you I was married?” 

“Who told me—what ?” 

“You heard perfectly well what I said. Who told you T 
was married ? Or was it an invention of your own?” - 

“Was what an invention of my own—your being 
married ? What next?” ‘ 

“I ask you again, who told you I was married?” ts 

“ And in what a tone you do ask! Are you ashamed 
of being married ?_ I'm sure I beg your pardon if you've 
any special reason for ne the fact. I'd no bperietin 
of treading on your tocs. ieve you are sawing that ys 

What is the 


horse’s head off. Look at the pace he is going. 
matter with you all at once?” 

“TI want a plain answer to a plain question. Who"told 
you I was married ?”” 

“What docs it matter? You answer my question. Why 
don't you wish it to be known that you are married?” 


friend for life. 
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“You know perfectly well that I am not married.” 

“TI know! I never heard such a statement! I’m not in 
the least interested in the fact whether you are or are not 
married ; so perhaps you'll change the subject. Aren’t the 
beeches backward this year? Generally, by this time, they 
all show signs of leaf.” 


‘“* Hang the beeches!” 
“* By all means, if you like. In your present mood you will 
notably like to hang anythiny and everything. never 


fore saw a person lose his temper for absolutely no reason 
at all.” 

“The person who told you I was married told a lie; and 
when it was told to you, it was told with a purpose. If any- 
one did tell you such a lie, I think the least you can do is to 
tell me who it was.” 

“* Aren’t you married ?” 

“T’m not, any more than you are.” 

“Then you decidedly aren’t married.” 

‘“* What’s more, I never in my life asked a woman to marry, 
nor have I ever got within measurable distance of asking her. 
I never saw a woman I wanted to ask. I never met a woman 
in the whole course of my life whom I would have made my 
wife on any conceivable conditions.” 

“ Really, you do speak with emphasis, Mr. Watson. Do 
you want the whole country-side to hear you ?” 

‘I don’t caro who hears me, so long as you do. Now be 
so good as to tcll me who said I was married. I’ve reason 
to believe there was something at the back of the mind of the 
person who said so, and I want to know who that person is.” 

‘Tt was Mrs. Simmons.” 

“Who's Mrs. Simmons ? " 

“* She’s Mrs. Blake’s maid.” 

“Mrs. Blake’s——- Oh, now I seem to understand. When 
did she tell you ?” 

“* Just now—that is, while you were talking to the inspector 
in the study.” 

‘“* What induced her to make such a communication to you 
as that?” 

‘* That’s what I wondered myself—as if it would be the least 
intéresting to me. She asked me to go upstairs and look at 
Lo Be then when I went she asked me if I'd met you before. 
I told her that I met you for the first time yesterday, and then 
I asked her why she asked. She assumed quite an air of 
mystery ; she screwed up her mouth, and looked at me out 
of the corners of her eyes, shook hcr head, and then told me 
that she only thought it right to warn me that you were not 
at all the kind of person with whom a young girl ought to have 
anything to do; that, in fact, you were quite an utterly 
dreadful kind of person. 

“* When I asked her what she meant, she said, among other 
things, that though you passed yourself off as a bachelor, 
you'd been married for years and years and years; and that 
you treated your wife in a way she'd rather not speak of, to a 
pervs so young as Iam. And then, as I’d had enough of 

er conversation, I went downstairs.” - 

While the horse covered perhaps a couple of hundred yards 
Mr. Watson held his peace. She pee} at him, as she said 
Mrs. Simmons had done, out of the corners of her eyes, and 
she saw that he was sitting bolt upright, with a look upon his 
fact which made it look sterner than she had cover thought it 
— have looked ; and she rather thought the look became 

im. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 
Rogate. 


Mr. Warson spoke just as the lady was beginning to ask 
herself if he was ever going to speak. 

‘* Miss Norton, why that woman made such a statement to 
you is one of the mysteries among which I seem to have got 
entangled since I came to The Beeches, There’s not a 
scintilla of truth in anything she said ; and why she said it 
passes my comprehension. Did she dare to tell you that 
she had ever seen me before ? ” 

“* She didn’t exactly say that, but she more than hinted that 
she knew a great deal about you—too much, in fact.” 

“‘ The—the—the dear old thing! Miss Norton, I doubt 
if-the creature has ever heard of me before in the whole course 
of her whole life. She certainly knows nothing at all about 
me. When I get back to The Beeches I’ll call her to account, 
and to something like an account.” 

“Do you seriously mean to tell me that you are not 
married, and never have been ?” 

“‘T repeat that I’m no more married than you are.” 

“ But why should she tell me such a falsehood—me, of all 
people ; as if it mattered to me in the very least if you had a 
dozen wives?" 

“I don’t know why she told you, Miss Norton, but before 
very long I'll do my best to find out. I tell you again, I’ve 
never so much as asked a woman to be my wife, or even 
hinted that I loved her.” 

“I should think there are not many men of your age 
who are able to say that, with truth.” 

“‘ What's the matter with my age? I’m not a centenarian.” 

“‘ There’s nothing the matter with your age, that I know 
of, except that I should say you're at the age at which a man 
is at his very best.” 

Something in the young woman's tone actually brought the 
blood to Gilbert Watson’s cheeks—he blushed; and was so 
conscious that she was alive to the fact that, biting his lip, 
he refused ‘to look anywhere but straight ahead. He was 
conscious, also, in a not altogether unp t fashion, that 
the young woman was enjoying his confusion. 

“Ysn’t it a delightful day to be driving? After all, there 
is'something to be said for a dog-cart; one does escape the 
dust.” 

‘ Her tone was primness jtself ; he would have liked to shake 
er. 


“Tm glad you can find something to say in favour of a 
dog-cart.” 

An interval of silence ; then the maid again spoke : 

“ By the way, it has suddenly occurred to me that you’ve 
had no lunch, and it must be past your usual time. Perhaps 
that’s one reason.” 

“ For what?” 

“‘ Haven't I read somewhere that when men get hungry 
theycasily get cross?” 


More silence; then, with a grim smile, he said, @ propos of 
one could not see quite what : 

“ Tl forgive you.” 
en seemed to understand; her manner was meekness 


“Thank you. If you take the next turning to the right 
you'll be at Rogate in five minutes ; they may be able to give 
you some luncheon there.” 


When he brought the horse to a standstill in front of a low- 
built, red-brick, creeper-covered rambling old house, they 
seemed to be on much better terms than they had been 
when they started. She sprang to the ground, giving vent 
as she did so to a whistle which cleft the air. A man came 
hastening round the side of the house. 

“ Griffith, take the cart round to the stable and give the 
horse a feed; Mr. Watson is going to stay for lunch. Now, 
Mr. Misc out you come ; Gristth will see that everything 
is all right.” 

They were half-way through the meal, and Mr. Watson 
was telling himself, once more, that his coming to The Beeches 
was not all worry, when the lady’s brother came into the 
room, and the atmosphere was changed. It was quite a 
comfortable meal; both the lady and the gentleman had 
been laughing. The lady reminded him of what he had said 
about having heard no laughter since his coming, and secm- 
ingly out of sheer high spirits they both laughed at the 
reminder. Mr. Bryan Norton appeared in the doorway while 
they were still in the enjoyment of some little joke, which he 
would probably have thought was of the very smallest kind. 
He glanced first at his sister. 

“So you have come home—without the car. I hope the 
exercise did you ,” then he glanced at Mr. Watson. 
“On my honour, this is somet! more than a surprise. I 
had not imagined that you would have honoured our poor 
roof with your presence so soon after our little conversation 
of this morning.” 

It was not easy to determine if the young gentleman 
meant to be impertinent, or, if he had his own peculiar fashion 
of welcoming a stranger. His sister looked at him with an 
expression which seemed to mingle reproof with defiance. 

‘ Mr. Watson was so good as to drive me home, and added 
to his goodness by staying to lunch.” 

: “*T am sure, my dear Olive, that Mr. Watson is all ess 
—he’s that kind of man. Is there anything left to eat? 
I rather think that I’m feeling hungry.” 

He joined them at table, tasting this, that, and the other— 
rejecting them all in turn. Plainly the young gentleman’s 
appetite was fastidious ; he admitted as much. 

“Why is it, I wonder, that one’s food is so seldom in touch 
with one’s mood? I know I could cat something if there 
were something here that I could eat; but there seems to be 
nothing.” 

“ Bryan, you're the most difficult person to cater for I ever 
met.” 

“ The more reason why you, or the cook, or whoever attends 
to that kind of thi ould be a person of imagination and 
brain. All the world over I’ve observed that where food’s 
concerned it’s imagination which is most to seek; in this 
house Ily that’s the case. Why can’t someone in the 
kitchen invent some new way of cooking some new thing ?” 

Miss Norton was sarcastic. 3 : i 

ee Boren could be simpler; you've only to mention it to 
Dawson and it will be done at once. Dawson is our present 
cook, Mr. Watson; she’s been here three weeks, and she’s 
leaving at the end of the month. They've so little of what 
Bryan calls imagination that all our cooks do that. When 
Dawson’s gone, Bryan is going to discover for himself the 
kind of cook he has in his mind’s eye.” 

“When I was last P ha in Naples, there was a man who 
used to cook in a little restaurant who had an imagination, 
if you like; an imagination which was almost divine. I'll 
wire ie ad to send him over legra the thing 

“ He'll be sure to come—by te m, if is 
possible—he'll be in such a hurry. I suppose you won't 
enter into such unimaginative details as the wages which 
ag mesh to pay him? I presume you'll pay him anything 

e as! ” 

“ Anything he asks, until his imagination begins to fail, 
and I have to drop him into the nearest pond. By the by, 
Mr. Watson, what's all this fuss at The Beeches about a 

entleman in the fish-pond? It sounds too funny. They 

ind a man who's had a ducking, they take it for granted he’s 
drowned, and directly they turn their backs he gets up and 
walks away. You've a queer lot down there.” 

Mr. Watson made no answer; it was a subject he did not 
wish to discuss with anyone, particularly with this Pte 

tleman. It was his sister who replied to him, with sisterly 
rankness. 

“ Bryan, what awful drivel you do talk, talking about a 
ducking. Do you call it a ducking when a man has been in 
the water for nearly four-and-twenty hours?” 

He, on his side, was fraternal. 

“It’s you who talk the sort of stuff to which you refer, my 
sweetest Olive. If girls only had no tongues some people 


When the pretty maid came to the 
Browns down at Rye, 


WAS HER 
MISTRESS 
PLEASED ? 


If you think she 
was or was not and 
make up a rhyming 
line to that effect, 
you may win a big 
money prize. You 
will find full par- 
ticulars on Page 
One. 


Why does your little boy shout Hooray ? 
We Knows you'll take home THE SCOUT tosday. 


might be cars into believing that they had sense.” Ho 
addressed his further observation to the visitor. “It so 
happens, Mr. Watson, that the person who was supposed to 
have been drowned is a gentleman with whom I have some 
acquaintance.” 

his time@Mr. Watson seemed startled into speech ; he 
looked at the youth as if he doubted that ho was in earnest, 
His question suggested as much. 

“* May I ask, Mr. Norton, what is the name of tho gentle. 
man to whom you refer ?” 

“ Halsey, Wateon—Edgar Halsey, to give him his full style 
and title. To show you what rot my sister talks about four- 
and-twenty hours, I may mention that I saw him myself when 
I walked down to The Beeches this morning, and he wasn’t 
in the fish-pond then.” 

“ Are you—are you joking ?” 

inn never joke—the gods forbid! Life is too serious a 
thing.” 

3 —_— what nonsense you do talk! You're so in tho 
habit of what I suppose you mean to be joking that I never 
know whether to believe a word yousay. You know perfectly 
well that you never saw that wretched man this morning.” 

“* Watson, did you ever have a sister ?” 

“* Unfortunately, no ; I was the only child of my mother.” 

“Lucky woman—never to have tried to match you! 
Lucky man—never to have had to bear with such a thing as 
that!” The young gentleman waved his hand towards tho 

oung woman at the head of the table. “ Listen to me, 
atson, and pay no heed to that. There’s likely to bo 
mischief done if everyone’s a fool. I tell you that I saw 
Halsey with my own eyes as I walked down to The Beeches 
this morning and, what's more, I believe I’ve seen him since.” 

‘“* What do you mean by since ?” 

‘* As I came along in the car just now I believe I saw Halsey 
crossing a field towards old Franklin’s farm.” 

“* Do you really mean that, Mr. Norton ?” 

“* Of course he doesn’t! You don’t know him as well as 
I do; he’s simply trying to amuse himself at your expense.” 

The young gentleman leaned over the table towards his 
gucst. 

‘* Let me tell you, Watson, that in spite of what she says, 
I mean every word I said. There’s some confounded silliness 
afloat. From what I’ve seen of him, I shouldn’t judge Halsey 
to be the nicest of men. I’ve a notien that he’s a pull on 
Blake, out of which he hezss to make money. He had 
one row with him yesterday morning—at least, so Halsey 
told me.” d 

“Do you mean to say that you spoke to Halsey after he 
had had that scene with Blake yesterday morning at the fish- 
pond ?” 

“ Certainly I do—directly afterwards. He was in the 
dickens of a stew—said Blake had called him all sorts of names 
and threatened all sorts of things. He talked about what 
he’d do to Blake before he’d done with him; I shouldn’t 
be surprised if Blake had another row with him this morning, 
chucked him in the fish-pond, and left him there. Direct 
afterwards those idiots at The Beeches came along and p 
him out, and took it for granted he was drowned, which he 
was very far from being. That's my theory. If Blake has 
hooked it, I think it’s very likely that it’s because he thought 
that he'd added the drowning of Halsey to his other crimes.” 

Watson was in a state of unmistakable agitation. Even 
the young lady seemed hardly to know what to make of her 
brother, she eyed him with a very singular expression. 

“ Yours is the most extraordinary story, Mr. Norton. You 
must excuse me if I say that to me it seems to be almost 
incredible. I’ve seen more than one drowned man in my 
time ; there is an appearance about a man when he has been 
some time in the water which, once seon, is not likely to be 
mistaken again. I had a good look at the body of that man 
as it lay there on the floor, and from what I saw I should havo 
been prepared to swear that he had probably been at least six 
or seven hours in the water. What is more, other men who 
were present, who had also seen something of the drowned, 
were prepared to swear the same; indeed, I’ve no doubt 
that they would be willing to go into the witness-box at this 
moment and swear that the man was as dead as he very 
well could be.” 

“They'd perjure themselves if they did it; perjury, conscious 
or unconscious, is the most common of offences.” 

“* How do you explain the hat which the two men, Briggs 
and Sadler, say they saw last evening floating on the water ?” 

“ Easily. I rather fancy that there was the beginning of a 
shindy between Blake and Halsey yesterday morning, in the 
course of which Halsey’s hat either fell off or was knocked off 
and no doubt tumbled into the water. When I met him ho 
was hatless—I know that ; but, unfortunately, as it turns out, 
my sense of fine fee! prevented my asking him what had 
become of his hat. owever, it’s no ot our continuing 
the discussion; since you are here, Watson, let me show 
you round the place ; it’s a curiosity shop in its way. There 
are one or two things worth seeing.” 

The young gentleman rose from the table; the visitor 
followed suit, glancing at the lady. Miss Norton seemed to 
see interrogation in his glance, which sho readily answered. 

“You go with him, Mr. Watson; only I hope you've a 
sense of humour; it will come in handy when you're listening 
to some of the tales he will spin.” . 

“That's right, sweet sister, inform the stranger within 
your gates that your brother is like unto them who say tho 
things which are not.” 

Bryan Norton quitted the room. Gilbert Watson said to 
the girl during the moment they were left alone : 

‘Is it possible that what your brother says about that 
wretched man Halsey can be true, and that everyone was 
mistaken and he wasn’t drowned ?” , 

‘Although he’s my brother, I don’t know myself if he’s 
speaking the truth, but I'll tell you this much— believe he 
knows more, much more, about—about everything, than ho 
chooses to say.” 

Mr. Norton’s voice came towards them through the door. 

‘“‘ Watson, are you coming ?” 

(Another long instalment next week.) 


“ T norice there is a sunspot 80,000 miles long.” 
“Yes, and look at the ton a girl makes about a 
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SPOILS OF THE DEEP. 

[Perhaps not the least pathetic results of the now past 
seaside summer holiday are the marine vegetable and mineral 
rdics which adorn “ Rose Villa,” “‘ Lyndhurst,” and “Oak 
Laun” in the London suburbs.—Daily Paper.] 

StranceER, behold yon heap of stones 
That lies on our ancestral floor ; 

You ask me, does it hide the bones 
Of one who went before ? 


Oh, no! Those 
are the relics 
May 


Bore, shouting, home 
from Shingle 
Bay. 


What was the “ thing”’ 
of clammy 
touch 

That in the dim 
dark dead of 
night 

Caused you to yell so 
very much 

And made you ill 
with fright ? 


Only the seaweed little Bill 
Brought home with him, and treasures still ! 


That bottle? No, they’re not preserves 
Nor spoil from vivisector’s lab. ; 

They’re only—calm your restless nerves— 
Two winkles and a crab 

Jane looted from the ebbing tide 

When she was by the sad seaside. 
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| TO AN EXILE. 

[It ts nearly three years since the last mail went from this 
| country to the solitary 
| Press. ] 
| As you dig in your potato patch upon your lonely island 
(Which is known as Tristan Something, but for short 

we'll call it ‘“ Trist ”’), 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


THE WAIL OF THE TENDER HEART. 

I} we were too tender-hearted we should never cat anys 
tsland of Tristan da Cunha.—Daily in —Daily Paper.] J 
Tne bacon that so crisply curls 

Upon my breakfast-plate 
As you fling the earth before you, while the seagulls hover Once by some brook which gently purls 


o’er you, The toothsome acorn ate 
I wonder if you realise how many things you’ve missed. | ¥ cannot munch—my 


| Since last you had a Ictter such a lot of things have heart is big 1] EAT, DRINK 
pappened With pity for th i | Be MERRY || 
Of which you're still in ignorance, you poor deserted ? ee ee . aH midi 
chaps ; slaughtered ite | 
'The secret dark pig. 4 
which gravelled 45 , 
Mr. Nansen’s fiz RE 2. 
been unravelled The marmalade, whose — — | 
Both by Captain \ 
Robert Peary scent and ‘ 
and by Doctor hue \ Lp Jy’ 
Cook (perhaps?). Attracts both wasp a» Vs yf 
Tis curious to think and bee, 
that you have Was once delicious 
Pee of fruit that 'CE 
And do not know grew 
that Blériot Upon an orange tree ; 
popes over Bright eyes admired it in Seville— 
France ? I could not taste, ’twould make me ill! 
Why, after years of trying we have solved the art of 
flying, 


And can soar about in safety for an hour or two 
(perchance ? ?). 


How marvellous to fecl that you know nothing of the 
Budget, 
That from argumentson taxes youare still completely free. 
Why, I guess that over there, sir, you are even unaware, sir, 
That Winston and Lloyd George are going to 
smash the Lords (may be ? ? 2). 


Sweet milk is beaten in a tuo 
Ere butter glads the eye, 
And—though new rolls are just the grub 
That makes the butter fly— 
Up starts a sympathetic tear ; 
No, no, I'll leave my breakfast, dear ! 
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I was taken the other day 
to interview a well-known 
palmist, and I am beginning to 
understand why _ palmistry 
should be so popular. I do 
not think I ever had so many 
nice things said to me in my life, and as the palmist assured 
me that they were all indicated by the lines of the palm of 
my hand it was impossible to debate the matter with him. 

According to his carefully-made statement I am to come 
into a lot of money, and to marry a lady who will not only 
be extremely beautiful, but who will have an extremely 
sweet nature. The palmist was so carried away 4 his 
enthusiastic “park ree of this imaginary lady that I had 
not the heart to tell him that I am already married. 

Since then, however, I have been looking up the subject, 
and I see that palmistry is the kind of science that will suit 
everybody. From a severely technical point of view, 
perhaps, the lines of the hand are not always favourable 
in their indications, but there is generally some other 
symptom that counteracts the defects, and anyone can, 

erefore, take his hand and look at it in the open light of 
day with every confidence of getting a satisfactory answer 
all the time: 

There is the Line of Life, for instance. This line runs 
from the base of the thumb right across the hand: If it 
rons clear up to the base of the first finger it means that 
you will live to be a hundred or thereabouts, but if it 
stops half-way and ends ina blur of lines, it means that you 
will die young. 

What you have to do in such a case, therefore, is to 
continue the line along with your finger-nail, and you are 
Lapin ap as other people, if not better. The left hand 
is ly considered to be the best for the experiment, 
but if the Line of Life is more satisfactory on the right hand 
I should take my statistics from that, and let the world 
gossip as it may: My own hands are a little peculiar in 
this respect: 

Mercury's Mount. 

The left hand shows that I am to live to be a hundred 
all right enough, but the line on the right hand hardly 
makes even a fair start. So that on the one hand as it 
were, I am to live to be very old, and on the other hand I 
am destined to die young. Naturally I regard my left 
hand ag the one with the greater regard for the truth: 

Sometimes the Line of Life not only goes right across the 
hand, but makes an attempt to start again on the other 
side, and complete the circlo: In that case, of course, 
you will take no notice of it, as we cannot allow cheap 
ridicule to be heaped on a deserving institution: 

A rather awkward phenomen¢™ is the mount of — 
This is the fleshy lump at the base of the little finger. If 


A thrilling story of a journey to the 


i life [ines ond Lumps 


If, for instance, your Line of Life is chopped off in the 
middle, and then makes ao fresh start, it follows clearly 
that about half-way along your life you are either going 
to have a fortune left you, or else you are going to turn over 
a new leaf and endeavour to atone for the errors of a 
A ; mis-spent past: 
this lump is large und nubbly it means that the person who | _—_As no prudent palmist can very well assume that the 
owns it is naturally of a bad and hateful disposition, latter is the case, most of them say right out that you are 

The man who has a lump like that on his hand is | going to have money left you: 
capable of lying and cheating, and robbing the widow and Only once, as a young man, did a palmist go to the 
the orphan, and all that kind of thing. Iam pleased tosay | length of informing me that a grave misfortune would over- 
that the mount of Mercury is practically non-existent on | take me between twenty-five and thirty. I didn’t think of 
my hand: What you see there is simply an old rowing | it at the time, but I know now that the palmist was right. 
blister, and has nothing whatever to do with my private | It was about that time that I became engaged: 
disposition, which, after all, is my own business and The great advantage about palmistry is that if it is 
nobody else’s: properly worked you are bound to get a scoop out of it 
_ The other lump that the palmist frowned at so much | anyhow. If you find, on examining your hand, that the 
is simply due to the fact that I have lately put in a good | Line of Life shows that you are destined to an early grave, 
deal of time digging in the garden, which everybody | you needn’t be depressed about it. 
knows always makes your hands go a bit lumpy. You will find on looking at your wrist that you have 

The one thing that puzzles me about ists is how | lines there, and it seems that each of them is good for at 
they can always manage to adhere to their rule of telling | least thirty years of life: | These wrist lines are called 
nothing but the truth. Any palmist will be shocked if | ‘“ bracelets,” and they counteract the effect of the Line 
yon suggest that palmistry may not be absolutely true. | of Life when it looks black at you. So that there is really 

e knows it is so, and he is equally certain that he always | no need to be downhearted: No-o-o! 
gives you the facts just as he sees them written in your hand. | yggions of Park Lane. 


It seems to me, therefore, that a palmist must have! Of course, if you have neither a Line of Life nor bracelets, 
considerable nerve when he is confronted with a large and u will take a very different stand point towards palmistry 
beefy client whose hands are simply bulging out with a will at once doctate our belief that the whole thing is 
mounts of Mercury. To stand over a man of six fect odd, | ponsense, and that a dente belisve it for a moment. 
whose fighting weight is fifteen stun, and to tell him that I do not think m vit that there is much harm, for this 
he is a convicted liar and thicf, seems to me to need a good F be i ' 

reason, in the practice of palmistry. If a man tells you 
deal of moral courage. Pie P : . 
sans : : . ‘ that by sticking to your business it is probable you will 

I think if I were in the palmistry business, handing out | pave made a fortune by the time you are thirty, it is 
awkward truths of this kind, I would either have a solid | probably not a bad pend In any case, we all like to be told 
metal screen between me or my victims, or else I would f < rae who has the air of ing "a successful rophet 
arrange with the nearest hospital to take me by the year that in the near future we are going to live in Park Lane 
at an inclusive contract price: I do not know whether | ang drive our own motor-cars , 
I could claim under my accident policy for injuries received | | myself confess to having a weakness for prophecies 
in this manner, unless the directors agreed that telling the | of thie sorte I like to ait in the ist’s sanctum and 
truth comes under the heading of accidents. hear him coo in my ear that although I am poor and 
Soothing the City Banker. friendless now, the time will come when I shall be rolling 

On the other hand, of course, you would find most of | in wealth, and shall win the love of a woman who will be as 

our clients had scarcely any lumps on their hands at all. | good as she is beautiful: 

a client of that kind came in and you knew him by sight I can practically hear the gold falling down into my 
as a City banker or a ae peer, you could, eo | cellar by the sackful as he talks, and as I take no other 
to speak, wrap yourself round him: stimulant, I see no reason why I should deny myself this 

You could murmur gently in his ear to the effect that he | extremely teetotal one: 
was a man of noble and generous disposition, beloved by Of course, the palmist can predict nothing with certainty. 
all who knew him, and praised by everyone who had heard | He cannot say that anything is going to nappen on & 
hisname. If after that you approached him for the loan of a | particular date: If he looks at his own hand he can see 
tennertill Saturday, I don’t see howhe could very well refuse. | that somewhere about middle life a set-back is coming to 

People wonder sometimes that the palmist should be ! his particular form of industry, but he cannot be expected 
able to tell you what is going to happen in the future, | to know that at that precise moment a policeman is on 
but after you have studied the lines on your hands for | his way to the palmist's chambers with a warrant for his 
yourself you will seo that the facts are there, and it doesn’t | arrest for heartlessly defrauding the gullible public: 
matter to the palmist whether they happened yesterday, or| If he only did, palmistry would be @ good deal more 
are not due until to-morrow: popular than even it is at present: 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


— Nemesis in some shape or 

other overtakes even the 
~ sharpest. The early bird 
no doubt catches the worm, 
but there is generally some- 
thing on the look-out to 
catch the early bird. 

After one of the Squire’s 
shooting-parties it was customary for Farmer Jibbs to prowl 
round his meadows, gun in hand, to see if there was any- 
thing 2 ai icked up which would make a tasty addition 
to his 

It would be an odd thing if a stray pheasant or two, ecared 
out of the woods by the noise of the guns, was not to be 
found promenading tho farmer’s fields in search of a breakfast. 
And thon h the farmer poly had had his breakfast, the 
bird mood not come in badly for dinner ; and it was as eas 
to shoot a pheasant as a rabbit, if you did not make too muc 
noise about it. : 

People with old-fashioned prejudices affect to seo a difference 
between the legitimacy of shooting a pheasant and potting 
a rabbit ; but Farmer Jibbs was not a man of fine distinctions, 
and it was all Wigs: manag to hs gar 

Of course he was man of the world enough to respect the 

judices of others, especially when that other was his land- 
tor ; and his landlord kept ® keen-sighted gamekeeper who 
had a pernosiar objection to seeing the Squire's pheasants 
abruptly terminate their promising careers on the farmer's 
dinner-table. : 

But what the eye does not see the heart does not grieve 
over, and if.the spoil could be adroitly conveyed to its con- 
templated destination without exciting observation no one 
would feel a penny the worse, and the farmer would feel all 
the better. : 

“Tm hanged,” said the farmer to himself, “‘ if I be going 
to let them birds feed on my lands for nothing. .They haves 
their breakfast off’ me,'and E be going to have a dinner off 
they.” Thé ‘farmer, honest man, preferred equity to law, 
when the law was against him. ; 

In pursuance of this single-minded determination, the farmer 
had been out to look for a rabbit, and by accident had knocked 
over a couple of pheasants. He was congratulating himself 
on his luck and had returned to the house to deposit his spoil. 

He laid his gun in the corner, and carelessly tossed the 
birds on to a chair, and then went to the cupboard to mix 
himself a mouthful of something to take the chill of the 
morning off his stomach. He was just in the midst of his 

reparations when an unwelcome voice sounded in the 

oorway, asking for the farmer. ; 

‘“‘ Master,” said the slatternly maid-of-all-work, popping 
an untidy head into the kitchen, “ the gamekeeper do want 
to see you,” and without further preliminaries she turned to 
the visitor, and said : “ You'll find him in the kitchen fettling 
up his inside ; he’s just come in from shootin’.” 

The farmer, in a flurry at this undesired and unlooked-for 
intrusion, dropped his glass with a bang on the table, and, 
hastily throwing a cushion over the glossy plumage of his prey, 
turned with a forbidding countenance to confront his 

versary. 

“* You're early astir, farmer,” said the visitor, with affected 
. “ Been out to see whose been robbin’ you, as 
usual ?” 

““Not much stir about me,” said the farmer, subsiding 
heavily into a seat. ‘“ Can’ ae about much nowadays. 

The gamekeoper a his host critically, and, with 
a view to more prolonged observations, plumped down on the 
opposite chair, which by ill-luck contained the slaughtered 
birds. “Grumblin’, as usual,” he remarked cheorfully. 
“ What's the matter with you?” 

“ Rheumatticks,” laconically replied the farmer. 

“Well, you seem to have got the right medicine, anyway,” 
replied his guest. 

‘Tain’t med’cine,” said the farmer snappishly; “it’s 
on te bee ‘har thggghadl he gana * capital thing 

em al’ e gamekeeper ; “* cap’ 
for internal “pplication You take a strong dose, 
farmer. It will make you more cheerful. 

* No,” replied the farmer ; “ I never takes anything stronger 
than water.” 

“ Water and——”’ said the visitor. 


“* And tea,” replied the farmer decisively. " This I keeps 
for rubbin’ in.” 

“ Well, it ain’t a bad plan,” said the gamekeeper, ad i 
rubs it in on the inside. I knew an ignorant chap wot to 


rub it in on the outside, and he came to a bad end. He had 
a stiff leg or summut of that kind, and used to rub it in 
strongish fashion on his knees. He said it made his joints 
pliab He managed well enough until he could walk down 
the road to fetch the embrocation for himself, and as he 
found he could get it easy he didn’t spare it, and rubbed it 
in too much. 

“* His joints became that loose that they wouldn’t support 
him. The bobby found him one day all huddled up in a heap 
in the ditch, and he locked him up in mistake for being drunk, 
but the chap said that he had only lost his understanding. 
You give me s glass, farmer,” he continued, ‘and I don’t 
mind map| you the right way to take that stuff.” 

“No,” said the farmer, sain, g his head solemnly ; “ it 
don’t do healthy people no good. It might make you too 
active.” 

i 1 aus theionly man wots more active bag he ought to 

» ju y appearances,” replied gamekeoper 
siguilteas tise “TI thought I heard someone doing a bit of 
shooting down this ’ere way a while agone.” 

“ Fancy,” said the farmer sadly; ‘ the only shooting what 
T gets are these ’ere shootin’ pains, which I reckon will kill 
me afore long. No, I gets no shootin’ to speak of ; you takes 
care of that. I’ve got to work whilst other people, wot’s got 
no work, do the shootin’. But you ain’t the only chap wot 
fancies things wot don’t happen. When I seed you come 


‘'The hand that rocke the cradle rules the world "—the other hand 


A Short Story of a Poaching Farmer. 
By G. WHITE. 


The Undoing of Farmer Jibbs 


to the door I fancied theSquire 
ad sent you with a couple of 
es pi for me, but seems I 

cied wrong.” - : 

“Perhaps the Squire fancies 
as ‘a pheasants enough 
without his sending them,” sug- 
gested the gamekeeper. 

“How does he ex me to get any pheasants!” 
expostulated the farmer. ‘ They don’t fly in at the winders,” 

“No, but they may walk in through the door on two legs— 
somebody else’s legs, I mean!” retorted the ater ed 
‘* A gun same as you've got in that there corner is a mighty 
‘andy implement for persuadin’ a pheasant to come within 
ssck of your kitchen when you wants one, I suspects. Wot 
do you want a gun for if you don’t do no shootin’? It 
ain’t for ornament, I s’pose ? ” 

“I keeps that to scare burglars with, and other folks wot 
don’t mind their own business,” said the farmer fiercely. 
“ A gun’s like a man’s temper—apt to go off sudden like. I 
knew a gun wot went off like that once, and shot a game- 
keeper who was where he had no concern to be.” 

“And what happened in consequence ?” ssid the game- 


keeper aggressively. 

Why nothing happened except to the gamekeeper,” 
replied the farmer defiantly ; “ and shot.’ 

“ But what did they do to the a shot him? Didn't 

they hang him ? ” inquired the gam: per. 
- “Hang him?” said the farmer. ‘“ What should they 
hanghim for? The judge said that it were a farmer's dooty to 
keep down the vermin, and for his part he didn’t think a man 
was rightly to be blamed for not knowing the difference 
between gamekeepers and vermin. He thought the lot might 
be shot without anyone in particular missing them ; they didn’t 
keep the game ; it was the game wot kept them.” 

“T have heard,” said the gamekeeper sourly, “ that farmers 
in general are an ignorant lot, and don’t know the difference 
between many things wot it’s their business to know, and 
wot the likes of me have to teach them ain't the came. I 
dare say you don’t happen always to know the difference 
between a rabbit and as pheasant, except when they are on 
the table. Maybe you mistakes one for the other when you 
goes out with that gun of yours.” 

“ be you mistakes a honest man for a rascal oftenor 
than I likes to hear of!” retorted the farmer sharply ; “but 
if you wants to keep yer birds to yourself, why don't yer keop 
them on your own side of the hedge ? 

“If the birds don’t know where they belong to, how do 
you ‘spect any one else to know? I baint be going to spend 
my time in shooing your birds back to their own covers. 

** I knew a farmer once wot went into his meadows when the 
gs was having a shooting-party, and tried to drive back 

the birds wot the gen ightened over his hedge. Ho 
shouted and booed as loud as ’e could, but the birds didn’t 
take any notice of ’e, so he thought the only way to sto 
them getting away was to shoot them himself, which he did. 

ne en the Squire came and swore at him, he said that 
if the Squire didn’t want to have the birds shot, why did he 
have a shooting-party; and if he did want them shot, why 
didn’t he send for someone who could shoot them, for the 
Squire didn’t seem able to hit them himself. For his | 
he didn’t mind taking home all the birds the Squire 
missed. He shot the birds ’cos he didn’t like to hear the birds 
chuckling to thomselves disrespectful like about the Squire’s 
bad shooting, and saying things wot weren’t perlite about 
the gamekeeper.” 

“ How would you like me to come down and shoot all the 
hens that you didn’t kill?’ asked the gamekeeper severely. 

“Oh,” said the farmer nonchalantly, ‘“‘ hens is different ! 
They are private property, is hens. ey ain’t fair game. 
We rears them.” 

** And we don’t rear the pheasants, I suppose ?” asked the 
gamekeeper derisively ; ‘‘ no, we don’t rear the pheasants, 
they grows nat’ral, same as mushrooms. No, it’s you who 
rears them, or if we rears them wo does it for an amusement 
for the likes of you to shoot them when you don’t want to 
kill one of yer old hens. 

“ T'll let the Squire know what your opinions be, Mr. Jibbs ; 
he'll be glad to know where all his pheasants wot he sets such 
store by goes to. No doubt he gives you leave to make free 
with his game. It saves him the trouble of giving a shooting- 
party.” > 

* And, no doubt, you'll tell him that you spends your time 
which he pays you to watch them pheasants, in sitting in my 
kitchen watching me, wot never takes a pheasant but what 
the Squire himself sends me, which he never does, unless 
you keeps wot’s meant for me,” said the outraged farmer. 

“T came,” explained the gamekeeper, ‘‘ to see if you had 
*arf a dozen hens wot you could spare me next spring for 
hatching the eggs with, but I don’t want no desliiga with a 
man wot hasn't got a civil tongue and no temper or honesty.” 


The gamek rose to depart, but, in rising, he shifted the 
cushion of his chair, and the cushion and ita hidden seoret slid 
to the ground. The murder was out. Tho slaughtered birds 


lay disclosed to the wrathful gaze of the visitor. 

“Ah!” said the gamekee r, “I thought as much. By 
your leave, farmer, I'll take those pretty articles to show the 
Squire what you catches along with your rheumatiz in the 
mornings. No doubt he'll tell you that this ’ere farm don’t 
= ee with your constitution. I don’t doubt but what you'll 
thrive better on simpler game. Rabbits ain’t such a stimu- 
lating diet as pheasants. 

* * ® * s 

Shortly after, Farmer Jibbs quietly left the neighbourhood ; 
and since then the Squire’s shooting-parties have found a 
decided improvement in their game pol 
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FOOTBALL JINGLES. 


RESULT OF JINGLES NO. 2, 


Brow you will find the result of Football Jingles No. 2. 
J ncging from the attem pts received our readers have found 
much amusement in evolving last lines, and we congratulate 
the winners on their success. 

The verse, which competitors were asked to complete, was 


as follows: wei 
ae top the League 
Without fatigue.” 
The “ “Spurs” su; ers S&Y. 
‘ Yet ’tis quite plain 
Jf points they'd gain 
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The lines, selected as the best, together with the names 
and addresses of the ten senders, are as follows: 
The “ team” must score—not “they.” 
W. Tom, 18 Mugpreston Strext, GrEENocK. Free 
season ticket for Greenock Morton football ground. 
They must “pases” another way. 

H. Rosrsoy, 12 Asutnaton Roap, FuiHaM, Free season 
ticket for Fulham football ground, 
A “ director must play. 

E. Hm, 112 Tamp Avenvs, on Park, Free season 
ticket for West Ham United football d. 
“ Wolves” might put “ on,” eh? 
Bex CHarves, 3 MAEsoaNNER Row, Dargx, LuaNELty. 
Free season ticket for Llanelly B.F.C. football ground. 
Have goal-posts wider, eh? 
G. M. Brows, Newnaven Road, Lerrz. Free season 
ticket for Heart of Midlothian football ground, 
: "Ul ** pase” leas “time” away. . 
L. Cosrrano, 14 Szztume Lanz, E.C. Freeseason ticket 
for Tottenham Hotspur football ground. 
Nunhead’s the team to play. 
Cus. Heats, 173 Arpreet Roap, Sours Noawoop. Free 
season ticket for Croydon Common football ground. 
A “last line ” will pay. 
H. B. Horne, SacKvittE Vita, RAvENSTHORPE. Free 
season ticket for Leeds City football ground. 
Good shots “in line” will pay. 
5. Smart, 86 RoxsurcH StTeeeT, GREENOCK. 
season ticket for Greenock Morton football ground. 
Smart “lines” they must essay. 
G. Bys, Wivcuester Street, Boriey, SOUTHAMPTON, 
Free season ticket for Southampton football ground. 


IO Football Season 
Tickets Given Away. 
~ NO ENTRANCE FEE. - 


Free 


gate we have pleasure in announcing another Foot. 
ball a ay contest, for which Ten more Season Tickets 
for football grounds are offered. The successful com- 
petitors, it should noted, select tickets for whatever 
ground they desire. 

All you are asked to do is to complete the Football 
ee in the form below. 

hen you have thought of a suitable last line for the 

unfinished Jingle, which must, of course, rhyme with 
the third line of the Jingle, write it in the space 
provided on the entry form below and fill in the name 
of the football club for whose ground you would like a 
Season Ticket. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the 
will be disqualified. If 


2 The envel 


hand corner. 
Attempts must arrive not later than W » October 20th. 
The Ten Season Tickets will be awarded to the 


ee 
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FREE ENTRY FORM. 
Young Jimmy Brigg 
, And Hovey Sprigs 
They both loved Mary 
Drew 


3 
They met, it seems; 
In rival teams, 
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L agree to abide by the conditions printed above, and 
by the deciston published in “ Pearson's Weekly.” 
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I should like a season ticket for the 
ayseesees sesceeee Football Ground. 
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GENERALLY speaking, the had also at certain times 
aw as one. kaos, want Wine Fhe ect ricsstet the pit sp ies 
everything “ proved” up to “ w cropping the field. The 
the hilt ore being Ron Geet 7 ‘- defendants, who were sur- 
satisfied, but there are "Ts eSVUIMe§ veyors of highways, on seeing 
occasions when it relents | A this footpath ploughed up, 
and “ presumes” things. Some Strange Cases that Meet with Placed materials on it, 

Take, for instance, the a Curious Verdict. making it so hard that the 
case of a man who dis- . farmer could not lough it. 

Legal proceedings followed, and then the law ‘ pre- 


appears mysteriously and suddenly, and is not heard 
a again for a long period of time—seven years or 
more. 

In these cases, the law, on an application bein 
made, will “ presume” that such a man is dead, an 
allow his relatives to act on that presumption. 

The law, however, will not “presume” the exact 
date of the man’s death. If that is wanted, some 
evidence will have to be given on the point by the 
claimants. 

A case on this subject was where a man was entitled 
to some dividends payable in April and October in 
each year. 

Seven Years’ Limit 

The only evidence was that he applied for his 
dividends in the month of April several years before, 
and was last seen in August of the same year, when 
he was in bad health. He never applied for his 
October dividends, and the question now was whether 
the man wae dead, and, if so, did he die before 
October or November in that year. 

The law “presumed,’’ having regard to the time 
which had elapsed, and that the man was in bad 
health in the month of August, that he did, in fact, 
die before November in that particular year. 

In the same way a legatee, who has not been heard 
of for seven years, will be “ presumed” by the law to 
be dead, and his legacy will lapse, unless, of course, 
there is something in the will which provides other- 
wise. 

A man made a will some time ago on fifteen sheets 
of paper numbered from one to fifteen. 

When he died it was found that the fourth sheet 
of the will had been removed, and was loose in his 
desk. Ordinarily, this would have caused no end of 
a bother, but the law conveniently “presumed” that 
the fourth sheet was, in fact, in the will, and no 
where else, and the matter went through satisfactorily. 

Sometimes the law “presumes” that paths or foot- 
ways are public thoroughfares. 

Some evidence is given that the path has been 
used by the public for a number of years, and 
then the law “presumes” the rest. 

A very curious case on this point was this: 

The plaintiff was the owner of a field through which 
there had been a footpath for some years, but he 


[Afr. Saunders has been 
well described as the ‘‘ King 
of English oratorio tenors.” | 
He lately returned from a 
most successful tour in 
Australia, and has at various 
times travelled far and wide.] © 


“ CHaRLEs ought to have 
his voice trained,” said a London office colleague to 
my brother. 

“Hush,” said my brother, “he might hear you, and 
if he did there would be no saving him.” Fortunately, 
or unfortunately—take it whichever way you like—I did 
overhear this scrap of conversation, and there was no 
saving me. That was how I became & professional 


singer. 

First of all I must tell you a story of my very early 
days, There were two dear old maiden ladies at Stratton 
my native town—very prim, very dignified, they were, 
of an old world type rarely met with nowadays. . 

One day they made a rare excursion to a neighbouring 
village, and when they returned what was their horror to 
find that some very naughty little boy—we won’t par- 
ticularise him further, h pete across the dining-room 
window of their house a bill bearing the legend “‘ Ginger 
Beer Sold Here.” 


A Blessing in Disguise. 

They nearly wept, and the elder sister said to tho 
younger, “ Oh, Jane, Jane, we shall never be able to hold 
up our heads in Stratton again!” 

My early professional career was anything but successful, 
and Y thonght it was all up with me when my health broke 
down, and I was ordered a sea-voyage to Australia. 

However, what at the time I considered a curse turned 
out a blessing in disguise. In Australia I found not only 
health and strength, but recognition. 

As a matter of fact, when I returned to England I had 
a hard struggle for existence, but how I eventually won 
& footing is too long a story to tell now, and I am re- 
minded that I have to spin an anecdote or two. 

' I have sung in strange places and under curious con- 
ditions, and I shall never forget going down s gold-mine 
at Ballarat, Victoria. 

Talking to some of the miners, I found that they were 
“ Cousin Jacks,” like myself, and naturally that made us 
friends at once. “You must sing to us,” they said, 
“and what’s more, you don’t go up till you do!” 

I sang “Tom Bowling,” and then asked to be “ sent 
aloft,” like Tom, but they wanted more, and particularly 
did they want “Home, Sweet Home.” And so, there in 


A Suffragette may 


When | Sinoked 
. aflookah 


By Mr. CHARLES SAUNDERS, 


sumed” that the footp:th was a public highway, and, 
therefore, anyone could go across the field. So far, so 
good. ut, unfortunately for some of the parties, 
the law had not finished “ presuming.” 

It “presumed,’’ also, that the farmer was entitled 
to plough up the footpath whenever he was cropping 
the field, and the surveyors, in placing material on 
the footpath, and thus preventing the ploughing, were 
guilty of a trespass! 

In some legal proceedings a year or two since it 
was necessary to prove the solemnisation of a marriage 
in e certain parish church. It was discovered, how- 
ever, that the marriage had not taken place in the 
church, as required by law, but in a chamber in a 
building some little distance from the church itself, 
while the church wag under repair. 

Here was a dilemma; but the law proved equal to 
the occasion, for it “presumed” that the outbuilding 
was a “church” for the purpose of this particular 
marriage, and, therefore, the ceremony was a proper 
and binding one. 

A Land Question. 

Another instance of legal “presumption” is thie: 

A man enters into possession of land, say, under 
lease, and remains in possession for upwards of twelve 
years without paying his landlord any rent for it. 

Looked at from an ordinary “layman” point of 
view, the tenant has no more right to that land 
than the man in the moon, yet the law very kindly 
“presumes” that, after the period mentioned, the 
land belongs absolutely to the tenant, and to no 
one else! 

Last, but not least, we have the fact that the law 
“presumes” every man and woman in this country 
to know all about the law. Every little enactment 
put on the statute books—every legal proposition, old 
and new, the law “presumes” all of us to know. 

As a matter of fact, not ono man in a thousand 
does know these laws—but one can well imagine what 
would happen if, by pleading ignorance of a particular 
law, we could escape punishment for ite infringement. 

Evoryone would, of course, plead ignorance, if it 
were held to be e good defence, and hence it is that 
we are “presumed” to know all about the law and 
ite little ways. 


the drive, among the quartz- 
laden waggons, ankle dee 
in water, stood these roug 
miners, while I sang to them 
of “home.” It was atouch- 
ing experience, and when I 
finished there were tears in 
many eyes, and we stood 
silent for a time, and then 
one after another these hardy fellowscame up and quietly 
shook hands with me. 

I had an amis‘ng experience at another Victorian town 
called Sale. I went there with my own opera company, 
and we staged the Waterman. The “ Bay of Biscay”? is 
the song of this opera, and in the last verse we introduce 
the usual stage-effect of firing a gun. 

The Waterman was o huge success, 30 much so that we 
were invited to pay a return visit. Circumstances made 
that impossible, but later on I returned alone to sing for 
the Sale Choral Society. The inhabitants remembered 
the ‘‘ Bay of Biscay,” and they wanted it again. 

A stage-pistol not being available, I arranged with a 
member of the Victorian Rangers to stand behind the 
scenes and fire a blank cartridge from his rifle at the cue, 
‘When Heaven, all bounteous ever. In boundless mercy 
sent (bang !) sail!” 

I got a great mepiiet when I came on to sing the 
“ Bay,” and everything went swimmingly until just 
before the crucial moment the gallant Ranger, for reasons 
best known to himself, Ic off his gun with a big bang! 

The audience jumped ; the accompanist nearly fell off 
his stool, while I myself involuntarily paused: 

However, recovering my self-possession, I struggled 
along, when bang went that rifle again. 

This was altogether too much; the audience “ dis- 
solved” into roars of laughter, which became perfectly 
hysterical when a large black retriever, which had been 
peacefully asleep under a bench, bounded on to the stage, 
thinking there was game afoot, and tried to retrieve me. 

While in India I smoked a hookah. This was when I 
sang before the late Rajah of Vizianagram. I spent a 
whole day with him, and seeing him smoking his hookah, 
I somewhat rashly expressed a desire to try one, 


Longed for Fresh Air. 

The wish was speedily gratified, and I sat cross-legged, 
on a divan, and pulled at the hookah—an immense pipe, 
holding about a pound of scented tobacco. 

I thought the hookah was great, and told the Rajah so— 
volubly. Then somehow conversation slackened on my 
side; I experienced a great Jonging for air, fresh air, 
and—— But let me drop the ourtain on 4 painful scene. 


the famous teror. 


A FREE GIFT FOR YOUR DRESSING-TABLE 


Follow the Instructions and use the Toilet Requisites 
Given in each Presentation Package, aad You Will 
Greatly Increase the Permanest Beauty ard 
Glorious Luxuriance of Your Hair. 


SEND YOUR WAME AND ADDRESS TO-DAY TO EXCLAND’S LEADING 
AUTHORITY Of THE NAIR. AND ONE OF THESE CIFT OUTFITS 
WILL BE DELIVERED TO YOU THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW, 

In every city, town, village, and nearly eve! 
hamlet throughout the bagth and fread. of the 
British Isles, the ever-welcome postmen are now 
delivering to expectant men and women no fewer than 
One Million daintily-packed Outfits for the Toilet, 

ther with an equal number of books containing full 
details of the valuable professional secret of the greatest 
authority on the hair in the world—Mr, Edwards, the 
discoverer of the everywhere-popular “ Harlene-for- 
the-Hair.” 
THE TIME FOR SECURING YOUR GIFT 

: TOILET OUTFIT. 

¢ is not often that we hear of so magnificent 
distribution of gifts as this one. = 

These Free Outfits (one ef which any reader of 
Pearson's Weekly can possess for himself or herself) 
contains absolutely everythin uired for growing 
a luxuriant and beautiful head of hair, free from any 
sign of weakness, baldness, lack of colour or lustre. 

hey contain the final results of the many years’ 
experience and study Mr. Edwards has given to the 


who would like to know how to cultivate his or her hair to tts 
greatest thickness, length, and beauty of 5 Sor one 
of these Free Toilet for the dressing-table, Each het contains 
materials and inetcuations hove fe. rosters the Bair 0 1077 health, or how 


ciel, chit the colour, long as Gi, 
» ' preserving youthfa 
appearance, ‘rite your name and address on the fullowing coupon, cut it 
oul, and “turn of post, deliver to your homa the Pree'Tolld Outis, 
subject of growing healthy and beautiful hair, even on 
heads which have been troubled with baldness or 
greyness for years. 

It is time for you to secure your share in this 
distribution, and it is not an opportunity to be missed. 

The Toilet Outfit contains :— 

1. A Book of Hair Toilet Recipes by Mr. 
Edwards, including the secret direction for the famous 
“three-minutes-a-day” ‘“ Harlene Hair-Drill,” which 
has so marvellous an effect in improving the strength 
and beauty of the hair of those who try it, including 
members of Royal and Titled Families. 

2. A Bottle of Edwards’ “‘ Harlene-for-the- 
Hair” (the merits of which, as a Hair Beautifier, Tonic, 
and Restorative need no description here), containing 
sufficient “Harlene” for a full week’s course of the 
above-mentioned “ Hair-Drill.” 

3. A Supply of Edwards’ Cremex Shampoo 
Powder for Scalp, which should be used at least 
once a week in order to refresh and invigorate the scalp, 
and thus prepare it for the Hair-growing action of 
‘“‘Harlene Hair-Drill.” 

Cut it out, fill in your name and address, enclose 3d. 
in stamps. and post it to Edwards’ Harlene Co., 95 and 
96 High Holborn, London, W.C., and the Outfit will be 
sent to you through the post immediately, so that you 
will be able to receive it the day after to-morrow. Or, 
if you like, you can take the coupon to the Offices 

rsonally (thus saving the 3d. postage) and exchange 
it for one of these great ‘ Harlene Outfits.” 

Further supplies of ‘‘Harlene” and Cremex for 
“ Hair Drill” can be obtained from all leading chemists 
and stores in the United Kingdom, or direct from the 
“Harlene” Offices, by sending postal order for amount 
required. ‘“ Harlene ’ in l1s., 2s. 6d.,and 4s. Gd. bottles. 
Cremex in boxes of six for 1/-. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 
On handing this Coupon in at 


The EDWARDS’ HARLENE C 


0. 
98 and 95 High Hoiborn, London, w.c., 
one of these Outfits will at once be presented to you free of any 
charge or obligation. 


In case you cannot call personally, you can have the Ontfit sent 
¢0 you by post oy forwarding with your applicution 3d. in stamrs to 
cover pustage. Please fill iu your name and address below. 


Pearson's Weekly, October 21, 1509. 


refuse her food, but no woman will refuse a copy of HOME NOTES, 


HIS DARK ROOM. 
Two young labourers recentl 
tarted photography. Dick wae 
soon fairly at taking a 
picture, but unfortunately was not so successful. 
One day Dick produced a more than usually good 

photograph, and when the other saw it, he exclaimed : 
“Why, Dick, that’s a good one. You must have 6 
d dark room to finish one like that.” 
“ Well,” replied Dick, “‘there’s plenty of darkness, but 
I’ve awful little room.” 
“* How’s that?” 
“* Because I develop them undor the bed.” 
COC 
“ Bur, my dear sir, your play does not even touch the 
chords of humanity!” remarked a theatrical lessee, 
referring to a comedy that he had deigned to scan. 
“What? No human touch? Great Scott!” ex- 
claimed the dramatist. ‘ And the hero is always borrow- 
ing money from his friends !” 
COC 
“* An, Elsie, it is fine to be married to an officer—such a 
beautiful uniform, and so many decorations ! ” 
“Yes, and, besides that, he'll have a band at his 
funeral.” 
0c 
Stour Party: “Are you aware, sir, that you de- 
liberately stuck your umbrella in my ear last evening ?” 
Little Bifferton: ‘‘ Very careless of me, I am sure. 
I wondered what became of it, and—would it be too much 
trouble to ask you to return it ?” 
~_SCOCo 
Betta: “ He fell in love with her photograph, and 
asked for the original.” 
Fred: ‘‘ What developed ?” 
Bella : “‘ She gave him a negative.” 


COC 


ONLY HUMAN NATURE. 

THE case was one of assault and battery, and 
things looked very black for the defendant. 

“ Your worship,” he exclaimed at last, “I do not 
deny having struck the plaintiff, and thrown him 
down my front steps, and chased him along the 
street, and then thrown stones at him, but I plead 
extenuating circumstances ! ”’ f 

“H’m!” commented the magistrate: ‘“Ex- } 
tenuating circumstances. Well, what were they?” 

The defendant choked back a sob, and, with a 
baleful glare at his accuser, said excitedly : 

“*He called from the piano firm for an instalment 
on my piano just when my daughter was practising 
scales and I was trying to have a nap!” 

Result—an honourable discharge. 

>_0Cc 

Irene: “ A girl shouldn’t marry a man till she 
knows all about him.” 

Evelyn: “Good gracious! If she knew all 
about in she wouldn’t marry him.” 

SOC 
“I say, old man, what's good for my com- 
laint?’* asked a sufferer from insomnia, “I 
ven’t- closed my eyes for five nights.” 

“Go in for boxing,” replied his friend. ‘The 

first time I tried it my eyes were closed for a 


week! "* 
SOC 
“Wuat is the difference between valour and 
discretion ? 
“Well, to go to a restaurant without tipping would 
be valour.” 
“ I see.” 
“And to go to a different one next day would be 
discretion.” 
COC 
MaarstraTeE : “ You are found guilty of knocking down 
the plaintiff, and robbing him of everything except a gold 
watch. What have you to say?” 
Prisoner : “‘ Had he a gold watch ?’” 
Magistrate: ‘‘ Certainly.” 
Prisoner : “ Then I put in a plea of insanity.” 
NOC 


THE ROAD TO FAME. 

{rv was Madame Tettrascreami’s first appearance, and 
she was on her final trill. The audience sat spell-bound. 
Then came a cadenza, and then—the high G. Would she 
do it? Madame Tettrascreami thought she wouldn’t. 

Sho was just about to attempt the note, when a little 
brown mouse ran across the footlights. The diva 
shrieked, gathered up her skirts, and ran. 

Once in her dressing-room, she buried her face in her 
hands and sobbed. 

“My prospects are for ever blighted!” she moaned. 

At that moment there came a feverish knocking at the 
door. It was the manager's assistant. 

“The manager,” he exclaimed, “wants to know 
whether you ran away from the curtain because you were 


“No. Iam well. It was only——” 

“‘ And he wants me to tell you that high G you let out 
at the end was the finest he has heard for years, and the 
audience is crazy over you ! You must give an encore ! ’’ 

“IT can’t—I can’t!” wailed the primadonna. “ Not 
unless you get another mouse ! ” 


‘Sc by Ave. 
oY 


A CRAZE FOR CHEAPNESS. 

Ons day sn Irishman went into a shoemaker’s shop, 
and asked the price of shoes soled and heeled: : 

“Two and sixpence,” replied the shopman: - 

“‘ But how much for heeling ? ’’ said Pat. 

“ One shilling,” said the man: : 

“ Sure, then, heel them up to the toes!" 

>—=_0Cc~< 


JIMMY GREEN KNEW. 

Tae Third Standard boys were droning out ‘ The 
Minstrel Boy ” in a manner which betokened that they did 
not think very much of that remarkable youth's 
accomplishments. 

“The harp he loved ne’er spoke again, 
For he tore its chords asunder,” 
repeated the pale young man they called ‘‘ teacher.” 
- Now what ioe that an 1” he ikei, 

For a few minutes the lads grappled with the mighty 
problem, and then bright Jimmy Green's hand shot up. 

“* Please, teacher, ‘ be tore his chords asunder,’ means, 
‘he split his corduroys,’” was the most unexpected 
answer: 

And yet it is said that a Council School teacher's life 
has never a bright moment: 

COCO 


INQUISITIVE FREDDY. 


Little Nephew: “Auntie, did you marry an Indian?” 
Aunt: Why do you ask such silly questions, Freddy?" 
Litile Nephew: ‘“ Well, I saw some scalps on your dress.ng table.” 


DODGING LABOUR. 
For four consecutive nights the hotel proprietor had 
watched his fair, timid guest fill her pitcher at the tap. 
‘* Madam,” he said, on the fifth night, “ if you would 
ring, this would be done for you.” 
“But where is my bell ? ” asked the lady. 


“ The bell is beside your bed,” replied the promeaicr. 
“That the bell!” she exclaimed. “ , the boy 
told me that was the fire-alarm, and that I wasn’t to 
touch it on any account.” 
lOc 
Mary: “ Did she make a good match ?” 
Ann: “Splendid. Lots of morey, good svcial position, 
and all that. In fact, the only drawback is the man.” 
SOC 


“So Jones is dead, eh ? Well, he was a hustler; he 
never let the grass grow under his feet.’’ 
“‘ No; perhaps if he had it wouldn’t be growing over his 
now.” 


head 
SOC 
SIMPLICITY ITSELF. 

Sue had been put in charge of the captain, and she 
was the biggest success on the liner in the voyage out. 

With seventeen lovers to choose from, she sent to her 
chaperon for advice. Thecaptain considered the situation 
and finally suggested that she should jump overboard. 

‘It’s nice and calm,” he added, seeing some reluctance 
on her part, ‘and you can choose the one who jumps 
after haral 
Unfortunately, sixteen of them jumped after her. So, 
as soon as she had dried her hair, she again consulted the 
captain. 

t Oh, that’s quite simple now!” he said; {‘ take the 
dry one.” 


maiden fair. T 
for the next dance: 

** Would you prefer to sit it out?” he asked tenderly: 

She , and they sat on the stairs: 

At least, the lady did: The male portion of the partner. 
ship rose more hastily than he sat down ; his face assumed 
@ very pained expression, and he for breath. 

* Oh, Mr. Point, what kind of attack is it ? ” exclaimed 


the girl aSiiedy: 

“What earthly difference does it make so long as it 
was one ?”’ he growled. Then, without a word of apology 
he strode away. 

But how was she to know that it was just a common or 
stair carpet tack that had been acrobatically standing 
on ite head ? 

COC 


Rye: “ Why so sad, old man?” 
Dyer: ‘Somebody promised to lend me a fiver to-day, 
and I’ve forgotten who it was.” 


me) Ol eo 


“ LrrERaTurE is very trying, isn’t it?” said one woman: 
“Yes,” answered the other. “If your book doesn’t 
sell, you are disappointed, and if it does, it has to be 
so shocking that you are embarrassed.” 

COC 


Jounny: “Don’t they use bark to tan hides with, 

? na 

Father: “Yes, my son; but if you ask any more 
questions this evening you'll find that a slipper does just 


as well.” 
COC 
Hu: “ Darling, am I the first man you were ever en- 
? ” 


he (indignantly): “Sir, do you think that I could 
live for twenty-six years where there were other men 
about without having a chance till you came along ?” 


>So 
HE CAPTURED THE JOB. 


“ Smart boy wanted.” 
Such was the notice hung outside a busy City 


‘warehouse: 

It hadn’t been there long before a little fellow, 
red-headed and freckled, calmly lifted it down and 
went inside briskly: 

“Did you hang this outside, sir?” he asked 
the manager: 

““Yes,”” was the stern reply: “And what did 

a pull it down for?” 

The boy looked at him for a few moments: ed 
for the man’s ignorance was plainly expressed in hi 


face: 
Then he spoke, and his reply was short, but to the 


point. 
Why ?” he said: ‘* Why, becorse I’m ’im!” 
SOC 
Laven of Lynching Party (in Far West): 
- “ You got anything to say be re we strings you 


The Condemned Man apologetically): “If it 
ain’t too much trouble, I'd like to have you trim 
the end o’ the rope where it’s frayed. It tickles 
me neck.” 

Sr 1 ©] a a 

Bactey: “ All of Mrs. Howe’s children call 
ber the ‘mater. Isn’t it nice to see such 
affection ?” 

Bailey: “That isn’t affection. She succeeded in 
marrying off six daughters in six and they call her 
the ‘ mater * because they think she has fairly earned the 


title. 
o>CO0C 

“Your daughter’s music is im 
professor ; “‘ but when she gets to 
watch her pretty closely.” 

‘ Just like her father,” said Mrs. Nuritch. ff He made 
his money in the grocery business.” 

~_—SOCoC 

Yours (who is under the impression that he has 
impressed the waitress, who is looking abeent-mindedly 
at him): “ A penny for your thoughte, Gertie.” 

Waitress: “I was just wondering if you were a steak 
pudding or a boiled rabbit.” 

1 ol 
REAL FUN. 

A Fonp mother sent her small boy into the country, 
and, after a week of anxiety, received the following 
reassuring letter : 

“T got here all right, and I forgot to write before. It 
is a very nice place to have fun. A fellow and I went out 
in a boat, and the boat tipped over, and a man got me out, 
and I was so full of water that I didn’t know nothing for 
a good long while. The other boy has to be buried when 
they find him. His mother came from her home, and she 
cried all the time. 

** A hoss kicked me over, and I have got to have some 
money to pay the doctor for mending my head. We are 
going to set an old barn on fire to-night, and I am not your 
son if we don’t have some real fun. I lost my watch, 

I am very sorry. I shall bring home some snakes and & 
toad, I shall bring home a tamed orow, if I can get 
*em in my trunk.” . 


° gaid the 
lea I have to 


A woman may tire of a new hat or costume, but she'll never tire of HOME NOTES. 
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KEIRO, 


coun’ Teaber 

agent, banker, 

and palmist: 

One of the 
strangest cases 
as that I can 

ember was that of a who came to consult me 
pe in whose hand I aw thet there was 6 
parrow from drowning: 

I od haar of the danger, but added that she would 
escape, and she went away. Some little time afterwards 
she ti her husband to consult me, and upon lookin 
into his hand I was horrified to discover that he wo 
periah from drowning before the lapse of many months: 

Of course I did not tell him this, but confined myself to 
a diagnosis of his character. This happened one Christmas 
time. the following Easter holiday this couple 

isited a seaside place on the south coast, and went for a 
walk along the cliffs one afternoon: . . 

Reaching s spot where there was a fissure in the cliffs, 
the husband suggested that they should walk along a strip 
of sand at the foot of the cliff, but the wife preferred to go 

gck the way they had come, as her shoes wore thin, 
promising to meet him at a spot the other end of the cliff. 

She never saw her husband alive again: The he 
had chosen was only safe at low tide, and before he had 
traversed the base of the cliff, he was overtaken by the 

ising tide and drowned. His wife afterwards reproached 
me for not telling all that I saw in her husband’s hand, 
but I cannot see that it was my duty to do so, and am 
fatalist enough to believe that he could not have escaped 
his doom: 


Madame O. HASHNU HARA, 
The famous Irish dairvoyante. 
Tr is difficult to pick out one’s strangest case, one 


ranges! Case [a a——| 


of a man who for several years has been in the habit of 
coming to consult me two or three times a week. 

Some weeks ago I saw that the death of a woman across 
the water was soon to take place, and told him so, but he 
made light of it, saying that it was probably his mother-in- 
law, of whom he was not particularly fond: 

Just the vmod day Cy oaet it see me, se 

ptoms of great grie ed how my prophecy 
ry come quite true, but that instead of his methane ia 
law, it was his favourite sister whom he had lost, she having 
perished in the terrible earthquake in Italy. 


Madame NIOBE, 
The New Bond Street clairyoyante. 


I REMEMBER being consulted by an officer, who after- 
wards told me that I had saved his life by what I described 
to him. I saw a clearing in a forest, which I was able to 
describe very vividly to him, and behind a great moss- 
gtown stone in the centre of the glade some dark-skinned 
natives were lying in wait with rifles. 

He listened to the many details that I was able to give 
him with much interest, and that the scene became firmly 
stamped on his memory I had reason afterwards to know, 
for many months afterwards a lady called on me to say 
that her husband had avoided almost certain death by 
recognising the scene which I had described, and so avoiding 
an ambush that had been laid for him by natives in West 
Africa, 

Professor ZAZRA, 
The thumb-print expert and astrologer: 

My strangest case was undoubtedly one of what may be 
called “‘ clairaudience.” One day I was going out to have 
a Turkish bath, and, before starting, said to my secretary : 
“Telephone me if anyone should call while I am out, 
or,” I added jokingly, ‘* you can telepath me if you like !” 

I went off and was about half way through my bath, 
when I distinctly heard a voice say: “ There is somcone 
waiting to see you!” 

I made as much haste as I could to get back, and found, 
sure enough, that someone had called to see me upon & 


THE FIRST LADY TYPIST. 


MR. BERNARD de BEAR, of Pitman’s Metropolitan 
School, Tells How She Came. 


[The name of Mr. Bernard de Bear is q familiar one to 


shorthand writers all over the world. He +s Principal of 
Pitman’s Metropolitan School, and, though still on the sunny 


side of fifty, is this year celebrating the semt-jubiee of his 
association with this inetitution, a fact which ts being 
commemorated at Olympia on Saturday next by his numerous 
friends and admirers.) 


TuHovucH twenty-five is not usually considered 
to be a very long period to look back upon, yet during 
that time I can recall many interesting incidents, which 
you will Reokebhy be surprised to be reminded happened 
go recent! Wy. 

Take, for instance, the typewriter, which is such a 
familiar object in all our public offices and commercial 
establishments. Yet it is only the other year that none 
could have been seen, and I can claim to have been the 
first person in Great Britain to dictate shorthand notes 
to a typist in the modern commercial sense. 

In the early days of our institution our students were 
all men and boys, and I ean remember the sensation that 
was created one morning some twenty years ago when a 
lady walked in and called on me to aol her as a student. 

This lady was destined to be the pioneer of the great 
army of lady clerks and typists. When she completed her 
course she ted no difficulty in getting an appointment. 

In 1890 I took the first certificate ever granted for 
writing 200 words a minute. The feat was considered 
so remarkable—that I believe it was referred to in every 
journal and newspaper in Great Britain. 

So delighted was old Sir Isaac Pitman that he made me 
the present of a guld watch in commemoration of the feat, 
and the gift was handed over to me by Mr. J. Allenson 
Picton, MP. at a meeting where the late Thomas Allen 
Reed was giving a shorthand lecture. 

Talking of T. A. Reed, the doyen of shorthand writers 
as we lovingly called him, reminds me that he and I are 
the only two credited with the distinction of havin 
reported verbatim the late Phillips Brookes, Bishop o 
Massachusetts, the fastest speaker ever heard. 

My own performance took place under many unex- 
pected difficulties. The occasion of the Bishop’s speech 
was the opening of the new Lae at the Royal Normal 
College for the lind at Norw 

The oration took place in the open air. The reporters 


were placed on a sloping pathway, and the task was 
rendered peculiarly difficult by the noise of vehicles in the 
vicinity. 


sip) 


meets with so many during the course of almost every | matter of pressing importance. Tho strange part of this 
day t at this profession, but one of the most | case is that I do not claim to be a clairaudient, and have 
rem: le cases that I have recently met with was that | very seldom managed to achieve clairaudience. 


Cooking Quaker Jp 
Oats is no trou- 
ble at all—yjust 
follow the simple 
directions 
each packet. 


. [Mthehome, thework. 

. shop, theschool and 

; . the play-ground occur daily 

/ mishaps that show the absolute necessity of keeping 

: handy a box of Zam-Buk. This unique herbal 

healing balm is not only always ready for immediate use when 

required, but does its work in a painless and effective manner. 

_ The secret of Zam-Buk’s success lies in the unique blending of certain 

rich and pure herbal essences, the healing action of which on a wound or 

sore is in perfect accord with Nature. First, the pain is soothed, then disease 

germs are killed off and drawn out of the tissue, the wound is completely 
purified, and, finally, a new layer of healthy skin is grown over the lage, 


Zam-Buk is distinguished for its purity, refinement and antiseptic 
qualities. It is entirely free from the rancid animal fats and coarse 
minerals common to cheap salves and ordinary ointments. 

Handiness, unfailing effectiveness, wide utility and small cost are other 
qualities which cause Zam-Buk to be recognised as the ideal first-aid 


dressing to be kept in the home for child, housewife and worker. It pays to 
Keep a box of Zam-Buk always handy. 


a 
All chemists sell -Zam-Buk in sealed bores 1/13, 2/9 or 4/6. 
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Quaker Oats is most 
delicious, nourishing 
and economical. Its 
food-value is unrival- 
led. And it does not 
overheat the blood. 
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Passers-By. 


THE STORY OF A SINGING GIRL, A HUNCHBACK, AND A MONHEY. 


By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE, 


ry 


f CHAPTER THIRTY. 
The Bargain. = 


“‘Tuenp is some fancy,” said Hannaway roflectively, 
“ at the root of every passion. Christinc, do you remember 
when I saw you first?” 

She nodded. 

“It was in the Place Madeleine,” she said, ‘‘ and you gave 
me ten francs, or rather you put it into Chicot’s hat.” 

He nodded. . 

“I saw you there, singing upon the kerbstone,” he said, 
* with your hands behind you, and your head raised above 
all those people, looking up to the Y. I watched you for 
longer than you ever knew. I watc ed you repulse those 
who tried to talk to you. I watched you listen to their 
stupid gallantries with stony face. I saw you give & franc 
to @ beggar woman, and smile at her, and she gave you 4 
bunch of her violets. 

“T saw you pass away, walking with your arm on Ambrose 
Drake’s shoulder, towards the Champs Elysées, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, always a Be the skies, 
as though the people who came and went, who listened to 
your singing, and made banal speeches, had no existence 
whatever for you. And I saw you again, in a crowd this 
time, on the Boulevard. I passed you quickly in a motor- 
car, with a friend. Again you were singing, and again your 


head was raised so that you saw nothing but the sky above 
the tall buildings. 
* T gaw you again pass along the streets, you and Drake, and 


the monkey sitting on the be of the piano, strange combina- 
tion, the strangest, I thought, that had ever seen in the 
world. Your face was so young, and yet you carried yourself 
as one who understands and despises.” 

“And all the time,” she murmured, half to herself, “‘ I did 
not know.” 

“1 paw you up at the Place Noire,” he continued, “ one 
night. I saw how you treated that young cub of a French 
Marquis who called you in. And I saw you on the night 
when the gendarmes came. I saw you go calmly down the 
hill, and I knew very well that you were helping someone to 
escape. I had been shot—by accident, I fancy—but I could 
have raised the alarm if I had chosen. I let you go. I don’t 
know why, but I let you go. Since then there have been 
many, many months that I have looked and watched for you 
arid Ambrose. I never heard a street piano without turning 
my head to see. I never heard a girl singing but that I went 
out of my way to be sure that it was not you. — 

“Then, one. night, I looked down from my window, and I 
saw what I had looked fot so oftei—a street piano, a hunch- 
back, and a singing girl, and I knew, although your hair was 
no longer down your back, and your skirts were lengthened, 
thet it was you. I-rushed down, but I was afraid to yo 
You had sahereil, I could see that. You looked tired of life, 
as though its buffets had: been too many for you. I wanted, 
to to you, I wanted to know about that man whom 

u had helped to escape. Well, you remember what 
hep e nodded. 

“Tam sorry,” she said simply. “* You can understand now 
that we did not wish to come across people who knew any- 

of those days.” : 

‘““] wanted you to know,” he said, “ that this was not 
altogether a new thing with me. I wanted you to know 
that I have carried the thought of the little girl who sang in 
the Madeleine about with me for years now. If I was un- 
reasonable and jealous, well, it was because——”’ 

She stopped him, but there was no anger in her gesture. 

“We will forget that,” she said. ‘“Only for the present 
I must think, I can think only of one thing. Lord Ellingham 
has been kind to me. He was kind to me always. He must 
be saved somehow from Leblun.” 

Hannaway held out his hand. 

“Tf I can help, I will,” he said. ‘It {s a dangerous 
combination. It is a dangerous trio—Marcel and Ambrose, 
who know, Leblun who desires to know. But we will see. 
You think that Ambrose is safe?” 

“<I am not sure,” she answered. ‘‘ Sometimes I think so. 
Sometimes I remember that he was terribly jealous when I 
left him.” 

“Teblun will find him out, for certain,” Hannaway 
remarked. 

“Ambrose will tell nothing unless he chooses,” Christine 
answered. ‘‘He is as clever as Leblun himself. This 
afternoon or to-night I shall go and sec him. If he will 

romise, there will be only Marcel to fear. And Marcel is 
lying hiding, in fear of his life.” 

“May I go with you?” Hannaway asked. 

She shook her head. 

** Ambrose is strange,” she said. ‘To see you with me 
might make him jealous.” 

ere was a knock at the door. The parlourmaid entered 
a little doubtfully. 

“There is a person to sce you, madam,” she announced— 
* « person who was here a few nights ago.” ; 

ristine turned to Hannaway. 

“It is Ambrose!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Please go! I would 
rather that he did not see you here. Mary will take you out 
to the other lift.” 

* * *. * * 
A little exclamation broke from Christine’s lips as Ambrose 


entered the room. It was Ambrose, indeed, but not the 
Ambrose whom she had known. He stood before her, 


transforme:). The shaggy mane of hair ha4 been cropped | 


very lad in the land of the thistle 
Boy Scouts at § 


by a fashionable barber. He wore dark but well-cut clothes, 

clean linen, a grey tie of fashionable pattern. He wore 

atent boots, he carried a stick and gloves, The hat in his 
d was a black Lowler, also new. 

“Ambrose!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, I scarcely recog- 
nised you,” she added weakly. 

“ Ambrose laughed, and his voice, at least, had not changed. 

‘IT suppose,” he said, “‘the wheel of fortune spins to 
everyone some time in their life. I have been left some 
ae 
“You have given up the piano and the streets ?’” she 
exclaimed. 

‘“ From necessity,” he answered grimly. “ Those two 
maniacs smashed it to pieces the other night searching for 
treasure.” < 

‘* What, in the piano ?” she exclaimed. 

He nodded. 

‘“‘ They were mad,” he said shortly. ' 

She motioned him to a seat. She herself was ill-at-ease. 
It seemed to her that even as he sat there she could hear the 
tremulous dramatic words come throbbing down through 
the telephone, telling the mory of that struggle in the dark 
entry, of the dropping of the knife, of the flight of the two 
men into the darkness. . What a different person it was who 
sat there in black coat and well-creased trousers! Even his 
deformity was less apparent. 

“Tell me,” she said, ““what you are going to do? 
Ambrose,” she cried, with a sudden fear, ‘* you have not been 
taking money to betray! Tell me, Ambrose, quickly! Has 
this man Jacques Leblun found you out ? ” 

“* What, the French detective ?’’ he asked calmly. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘“‘ Have you seen him? Don’t 
dare to tell me that you have taken money from him!” 

Ambrose shook his head. 

‘*T have not seen him, or taken his money,” he answered. 
we Ve over here? Ah, I can guess! He is over here after 

arcel.”” 

“Worse than that,” she answered. ‘He is watching 
Marcel. He is watching to see to whom Marcel appeals. He 
has not forgotten the stranger who escaped from the Place 
Noire on that awful night.” 

Ambrose nodded thoughtfully, and his eyes grew brighter. 

** So Leblun is still on the trail!” he said softly. ‘It is 
It fits in with what I was going to say to 


**Go on,” she said. ‘* Tell me what it is.” 

Ambrose looked at her steadfastly for several moments. 
es pee was pale. There were dark rims under her eyca, 
and a weary droop to her mouth. As he looked his own eyes 
grew soft. 

“Christine,” he said, “‘ you have lost a good deal of your 
youth in this sad city. ere were days, even after wo had 
started upon the search, when you were gay, when you 
danced for the love of it, when the laughter was in your 
eyes, and the colour in your cheeks. You are losing your 
youth, Christine, behind the bars of this wretched city.” 

“Tt is not that,” she answered. ‘I am afraid.” 

“* What of ?”’ he demanded. i 

*¥¢ is the shadow of those awful days,” she answered, 
‘which scems fo lean still upon us. The coming of these 
men has stirred up all the old horror. You know what it is 
that I fear, Ambrose. I am afraid of Leblun. I am afraid 
of Marcel. You know big 

“ He is only your step-father,” Ambrose muttered. ! 

‘He has been good to me,”’ she answered. ‘“‘ He, too, has 
repented of those days. He, too, sought to escape from the 
memory of them. And now they are tracking him down. 
They must not, Ambrose. Oh, I mean it! They must 
not!” 

‘You are afraid,” he asked calmly, “‘ lest you should lose 
this, your newly-found wealth, your beautiful clothes, your 
carriage ? You are afraid lest you should be driven out into 
the streets, to plod once more by the side of the organ, to 
sing whilst Chicot collects the pence? Is that it?” 

“No,” she answered, “it is not only that. I am not so 
altogether selfish. It is for his sake, too.” - 

“Listen,” Ambrose said. ‘‘ The days of the street piano 
are over. It is smashed. Ita notes have gone dumb. I 
shall never strike them again, I, too, have wealth. I can 
save even him.” 


When the pretty maid came to the 
Browns down at Rye 
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to a rhyming line, 
you may win a big 
money prize. Turn 
to Page One now. 


“ How ?”” she exclaimed. 

“Never mind,” he answered. ‘ Don’t ask me too many 
questions. You may learn things which yeu will be so 
to hear. Only there remains now but you, Marcel, and mycell 
who could point to the Marquis of Ellingham and say to 
Jacques Leblun, ‘ There is the man you !’ I say there 
remains only Marcel and myself. I should have said there 
remains only myself, for I can keep Marcel silent.” 

‘You mean it?’ she excl. breathlessly. 

“*T mean it,” he answered. ‘‘ Now I will go a little further 
still. I will tell you, Christine, that it rests with you alone.” 

‘* With me ?” she repeated. 

“It is for you to save him, or to hand him over to Jacques 
Leblun,” Ambrose declared. ‘‘ Look at me. I am a r 
poe morsel of humanity, yet you know this: the only 
days of happiness I have ever enjoyed were when we tramped 

ether and sang for our living. Alone, Chicot and I are 
miserable, whether we are rieh or poor, h or fed. Come 
back to us, Christine. Your life shall be different, I promise 
you. I ask no more than to be your humble slave, your 
courier, your faithful attendant. You shall travel where you 
will, how you will, I have money, money at last. It is yours 
to do what you will with. come with us. Then I 
promise you that he shall be safe.” 

‘“*T do not understand,” she faltered. ‘ You do not mean 
that I shall come back once more and sing in the streets, that 
I shall give up——” 

“You will give up nothing,” Ambrose declared. 
is no need for it. For every shilling that you spend now, you 
shall spend a sovereign. For every carriage that you own 
now, shall have a dozen. You shall be a queen. You 
shall have clothes like no other woman, jewels and flowers, 
and all the luxuries which life can fashion. Only you must 
come away into some other country. You must live near 
Chicot and me, with no one to c: into a nearer place in 
your heart than us. If you do that, he shall go free.” 

“ And if I refuse?” asked, with a sudden apprehension 
of the things that were working in his brain. “ If refuse ?” 

‘“‘ If you refuse,” he answered, “‘I shall go to this Monsicur 
Jacques Leblun. I shall say to him, ‘ Walk a little way with 
me, and I will show you the man who wheeled my barrow 
from the Place Noire in the clothes of an ouvrier, the man 
whom we sheltered, and whose escape we ed. He is 
there, an aristocrat, a rich man to-day, known and honoured 
throughout the country, and yet the associate, once upon a 
time, of a herd of assassins, the man who shot a gendarme 
through the heart, the man who has cheated a French prison, 
the man whose life has been a lie.” 

She looked at him as fascinated. All the time there was 
something of horror in her distended eyes. 

“It is a bargain this, then, which you propose?” she 
asked. 

“It is a bargain,” he admitted. “Why not? What 
other chance have I? You threw me over like a discarded 
garment when the day arrived that you could do without 
me. Why should I shelter myself beneath false illusions ? 
To you I am only Ambrose the dwarf, Ambrose, the poor 
cripple who kept you and fed you when things went awry. 
How else can I win for myself a few hours daily of your 
presence, a few kind words, the glorious knowledge that you 
are near? No other way, Christine. I know it well, and 
that is why I say that you, if you will, shall buy his safety. 
You shall buy his safety, or you shall sign his death warrant.” 

Christine shrank back in her chair. This was more awful 
than anything which she had feared. 

‘* Don’t misunderstand me,” he went on. “I ask for no 
more, to be no more to you than I have been hitherto. I am 
content with that. It may seem little to you; for me, it 
makes life a heaven. You know it. You believe me. If 
you hesitate for a moment, send your thoughts backwards. 
Ask yourself what has been the text of my life, through the 
long days, through the weary months, through the slow, 
crawling years. You, Christine! To keep you safe, to keep 
you free from harm, to minister to your wants, to win a poor 
word of gratitude or.a smile. A dog’s life, perhaps. Why 
not? at other life is there for me? dome, what do 
you say?” 

“Do you mean,” she asked, “ that if I tell you that I do 
not wish to come away with you, that I wish to stay here, that 
I have other thoughts and other hopes, do you mean that 
you will still drag me away to be your companion, that you 
will do this or betray me?” 

“I do mean it,” he answered firmly. ‘I mean it eo surcly 
as Me and I now are speaking to one another words of naked 

ru ” 


ti 
’ “Tf I refuse——” she faltered. 

“If you refuse,” he interrupted, “I search for this 
Monsieur Jacques Leblun. I say to him, ‘Come to me, and 
I will show you what it is that you came here to seek.’ Oh, I 
know,—and he knows that I know! He watches me. He 
watches Marcel. What do you say, Christine ? What have 
you to say to Chicot and to me?” : 

Her head dropped into her hands. 

“T cannot tell,” she moaned. “I think that you are 
cruel. “I do not wish to go away with you. I want to stay 
here.” 

“ Want to etay here!’’ he echoed scornfully. ‘‘ To stay 
here in this pall of smoke, under this grey sky, in this sad 
city. It is a disease, then, which bids you stop. It is not 
life, it is not freedom, it is not anything worth having. Tell 
me, Christine. Will you come?” 

She looked at him with the air of one who has taken 4 
resolution. 

“You ask me too suddenly, Ambrose,” she said. “I 
cannot answer you. Give me a few hours, until the morning, 
even, to think this over.” 

He rose from his chair. 

“ Very well,” he said; ‘I will give you until to-morrow. 
I cannot give you'longer, for Marcel is in a strange way. He 
fs half mad with drink and fear. One ts afraid every moment. 
that he will blurt out who he is and all he knows. There are 
spies around him at every corner, if he did but know it— 
spies, doubtless, of tho great Jacques Leblun.” 

“Till to-morrow morning,” Christine faltered. ‘‘ Let me 
ave till then, at any rate.” 


(Another instalment next week.) 
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should get this week's SCOUT and read about the great inspection cf the 
cotstoun by Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 
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BILLIARDS AT HOME. 


. U CAN PLACB one of these tables on your dining-room table and lift it off and 
eed ane Biter the wall wnen it is not wanted. Inevery respect it is a perfect reproduction 


Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever ing some- 7® Of the full-sized match table and gives exactly the same game. 

thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly che Also There is no game which gives such continued fascination as 

we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are af SS ag wee Pg gn Dh pee a ear ery of sx, 
faddists in the matter of health and sickness, They are for ever experiment- p . ing amusement with recreation. 


ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- 
paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine sufferers 
—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 


NOT A FAD 


—a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experience, 


=~ RILEY'S BILLIARD TABLES 


to piace on your own Dining Tabic. CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


Superior Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, French Polished, Best Slate Bed, justable Feet, Rubber Low Frost- 
Bubber Cushions, Two Cues, Marking Bourd, Rest, cet Crystalate Balls, &c. ii aia 
Cath Price. 


has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by vine dine ate Iles en Or in 13 Menthly 18 Monthly Payments of ... 
thousands of persons in every part of the world. BEECHAM'S PILLS are known to be : shown, betng only | = ot 
a sure cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 5 San Price, i a 


- PILLS. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


Delivered, Carr Faid, to any Railway Station at cur risk. No charge for Packages, LISTS FALE. 
Folding Bagatelle Tables, from 30;-, 


RILEY'S BILLIARD & DINING TABLES (COMBINED). 


Fitted with Riley's Patent Action for Raising, Lowering, and Levelling. A handsome piece of Furniture as a Dining Table 
and a high-class Billiard Table. Made in Mahogany, Oak Walnut, etc, Prices range from £13 10s. to £24 1Us., w comding to sine 
of Table, Cush or easy payments. Full details in List, sent on application. 


E. J. RILEY Ltd., 


Imperial Billiard Mills, ACCRINGTON, 
London Showrooms: 147 ALDERSGATE ST., E.C. @ 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


ere inserted under thie heading at the vate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertice- Do you know 
ment must be prepaid. Ali communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, ae isa: & 
“Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrictta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuceday JON Can Dow oO jor 


morning for the following week's Issue. 
CLD ARTIPICIAL TEETH BOOGHT; ASTROLOGY. — Life Boevacope, Marriage AUTUMN HOME DECORATIONS,.— : 
call or forward by post ; full value per return, or offer | Partner descrited, Money Prospects, Future Kvents, Price list free. Hundreds of 
made.— Messrs. Browning, Manufacturers, | Changes, &c., accurately told. Send birth-date, 1/-, | illustrati mein Autumn goods Luce Curtains, Serge, 
@ Oxford 8t., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Estab, | and stamped envelope.—Madame Marion, Roberteon | Tapestry, Casement Fabrics, Muslins, Blinds, Laces, 
oy: , Avenue, Edinburgh. Blouses, H:siery, Line: ‘&c.—8. beach & Sons, 
| Dept. 143, The Looms, Nottingham. 
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Nervons Exhaustion, Losn of 
trength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in 


sien Stet Banc bad 


ene of the wonderful 
LADIES, when travelling do not omit Southalls’ 


alti 
rrect thi _ . Se 
A. 
Compressed Towels. packets only 2in. long. Price W.C. 
1d., lid., and 23. Sold by Chemists, Drapers, &c. 
BEK AND UPWARDS Earned 
TYPEWRITING.— Novelists. story-writers, be ROVEETIBEMENT WRITERS. Opportucities 
lergymen and others who require their manuscripts | for embitions people. Prospectus, postfire. (Dept. 6), 
'e. . 


in 


state the a 
Bowing particu: AGENTS WANTED (either sex), Private | ty oowritten, should eend @ postcard for terme to ising 15 Oxiord Street, 
lars Himes Cards: large commission ; book free.—Letters, | Ps ‘Moria, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, | Lesdoa Wes" = 
fall height » pton, W. Epecial recuction for long stories. id 
boots on. eens ee a _ Chan; Fortunate 
erect BOON TO WEAK WEN. — Nervous and| CANVASS eee eccees, Matrimony. Tire , 
a Physical Weak: Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and oka Popular Bice, . Send birth-date, V. B.0.—Frof. ould, 
tading h als of ufactur | Butleigh, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 
tances. 


PRES BOX OF OXIEN for Heart Complaints ° ~ e 
Pe ee ee ‘one erty ptecidy If you have any indications «f which drinks boiling HOT 
B8Y POUL RE ROU CRE -_poreble bailing for (raat Proubles, such aa Palyitation, Shortness of Z LD 

DRE SERVICEABLE SUITS for | all purposes, well made; catalogues free, — Price, | Breath, Dizziness, Pains, Tobacco Heart or Fainting, | OF icy for 24 hours, 
s aS" to mesenare = tailors, From | B' loyce, Notts. allow us to send yous free supply of OXIEN, together 

teed. Patterns, & Q anno With our Mostrated Dookie, tans One cor Lia. Owing to the enormous sale 
. 8, &c., post free.— - a wrapper The ores. 0 
39 Cloth Hall Street, Hudderaneld. | ,, 5% BBCHBS.— Those to whom it ts necessary to | (Dept. 6 8.L.), 8 Bouverie Street, London, B.C. we have been able to introduce 
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3 1—30}- packet for 84. Contains 105 all ‘ 4 Her Rs : pret each _ each 
e Eouad: tters, should obtain ** ic as . had, price 1/2, 

‘and many others. Mention packet O47; | GB. MM. De oa oe dow irom AF. Sowter, Publisher,17 Henrietta INVALUABLE 
‘oxtra.— Bright & Son, 164 Strand, W.C. treet, London, W.C. London, W.0, to all Mothers, Nurses, Travellers, 
Sportsmen, Motorists, Skaters, etc., 

and can be bought of aJl 


CONJURING SECRETS.—List id.—D. Otto, 
Dresden House, North Finchley, London. for 12 from wie a 


VARICOOELE.—Every man eozering from = 
Varicocele and ite accompanying debility and eee BAS BROP BRtomes ‘Bedsteads, 


nervous weakness should send for illustratedcireular 
describing its eucecestyl trentment and ae red &c., &c. Furniture—Bedroom and General. All Gocds 
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only rational and painless method. No elec! y. rect from Fuctory to Home—savi iddle 
Bent sealed, post. hres, svc stamps.—E. B. Norton, ‘ay Be) 
69 & €0 Chancery L ne, London, W.C. pee Full Price Lists vont Zree. oan from A. F. 5owt 
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What the Lion HEADACHE Sonez CHEMISTS, IRONMONGERS, 
fe sige IN 10 MINUTES. Beware 3 
Mar k 1S to sil- One Eeputine cures in ten minutes the PA eta enemy 
hone’ mort jolent Headache or pars Whoopi A are being prosecuted, 
'e want to prove this safe and reliable une 0 
ver the word s medicine toevery sufferer,and in order to f THMA fe Wholesale only: 
9 998 io \ of Kaputine by return post, Wate te Boe Pn i] fy A, EF. GUTMANN & Co. 
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Rubber Heels— 
the standard 
mark of quality. 


From Boot Repairers everywhere. 
Write for Booklet, Redfern’s Rabber Works, Hyde. 


BEST 7-JEWEL WATCH MADE. 


The Ingersoll-Trenton is as ASTOUNDING 
VALUE in the realm of High-Grade 
ewelled Watches as is the famous 5/- Ingersoll 
in the low-priced field. Will last a lifetime. 


AFTER FEVER the road back to strong - ~ i a. It_is the remarkable result of INGERSOLL 
. D ““ SPECIA 


f LISATION—concentrating a whole factory's 
health is SCOTT'S Emulsion. This is not true of any 


wonderful resources in the production of the one model 


; racy rise ; Xi in one size. Both Movement and Case Guaranteed. 
i ploted my iife, | It hasthe BEST MATERIALS OBTAINABLE, 
other emulsion but SCO | I Ss Emulsion olay o, Sayed, ‘| the same bridge model, micrometer adjustment, con 


leaves me some- 1 ini i , 
ayes me ee \ \:f pensating balance, safety pinion, and Breguet hair-sprin 
“Theatre” as the most costly’ watches, ‘ oe 

Also it has that full, tgs regular motion of the 
balance which distinguishes the well-made accurate- 
running watch. The “I.-T.” Movement is supplied in 
several grades and styles of cases, including :— 


This statement ts based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter : 
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Dear Upwood, Huntingdon. March 3rd, 1909. 
beneficial in the f 
Sire,—I have found i oe hye 


which 
ihe Coe? have put 2 Upon taking SCOTT'S Emulsion, in a very shor! 


sions em a t ? eng” eye: “That which in solid In J To year 
the cure is left out! oe | eee re ud. Epson ca dy s sh Toy 


Case. 


He is now strong and well and has returned to school, 
stronger and | firmly believe than he ever was. 

Yours very truly (Signed) ELIZA JACOBS. 
SCOTT'S Emulsion cures eondition—no matter ‘the t—and 
oe pyyour Doster for building upafer FRYER youask him, 
4 shaming tome for Jos child ones cit ite Otr'& BOWNE, Ld, Sy A Professional Man writes: YOU Robt. H. Ingersoll & Br. oO. ehh Aatres Homes. 


ys ASTONISH & HELP 


Sold by Jewellers only. Refuse substitutes. Look for ‘'J.-T.” 

pocnogiam on dial, If yous seweller: cannot aot you, write to us 

y 2 for address of nearest Jeweller who can, t the name right— 
Ingersoll-Trenton,” *’1.-T.""—that's IT. “< * 


vn 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Bacon Sandwiches 

Will often be eaten by children for 
breakfast when they won't eat cold boiled 
bacon. Chop the meat and lay it between 
slices of bread and butter. 
excellent for them in cold weather. 


Ecenomical Lemon Cheese. 

Put four ounces of cooking butter 
into a saucepan, and when m@lted add 
three ounces each of mashed potato and 
sugar, and the yolks of two eggs. Stir 
over the fire till the mixture is of the 
thickness of honey. Then add the grated 
rind and juice of a large lemon. Stir 
well, and pour into a pot for use as 
required. (Reply to H. L. T.) 


Horse-radish Sauce. 

Can be made without cream, though 
it is a vast improvement. Put four 
tablespoonfuls of grated horse-radish into 
a basin with one teaspoonful of caster 
sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, two tea- 
spoonfuls of made mustard ; stir well and 
add sufficient vinegar to make it the con- 
sistency of thick cream. A gill of cream 
vastly improves it. (Reply 2 BritTisH 
GIRL.) 

Breakfast Brawn. 

Cut up one pound of shin of beef and 
a cowheel, and put into a jar with a small 
onion, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a good 
seasoning of pepper and salt. Cover with 
cold water, put the lid on, and stew for 
four hours. move the bones, the herbs, 
and onion, see that all the meat is in 
small pieces, and pour into a cake tin. 
When cold turn out. This is a very cheap 
dish, and most nourishing. 


. Av Beg for an Invalid. 

As your invalid is tired of eggs, and 

t must have them, try this way of cook- 

ingthem. Beat the yolk till pale and the 
white to a froth, add salt and pepper, and 

into a cup, which stand in u sauce- 
pan of boiling water. Stir slow till the 
egg thickens slightly and begins to puff 
up. Dust a little parsley, and serve at 
once with slices of bread and butter. 
(Reply to DAUGHTER.) 
Pried Potatoes 

Are liked by all, and you should have 
no difficulty in making them crisp. Peel 
them, cut in slices and dry in a cloth. 
Melt plenty of fat in a frying pan, and 
when it is so hot that a blue smoke rises, 
put in some potato slices, turn them, and 
when nearly cooked take out. Heat the 
fat again, and return the slices. This will 
make them crisp and light. (Reply to 
ForrIen TRAVEL.) 


Strawberry Buns. 

Mix together half a pound of flour, a 
quarter of a pound of ground rice, and a 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Rub four 
ounces of lard into it, then add three 
ounces of caster sugar, and work it intoa 
stiff dough with an egg and a little milk. 
Make the dough into small lumps, and 
into a hole on the top of each place a 
whole strawberry from some straw- 
berry jam. Brush over with milk, sift 
some sugar over, and bake. 


Raita ares s f clarified drippi 
a ounces of clari i 
into half a pound of flour, add to it ‘three 
ounces of caster sugar, half a nful 
of baking-powder, and six ounces of stoned 
raisins. one egg with a gill of milk, 
add a large pinch of powdered cinnamon, 
and stir into the cake, beating to a light 
batter. Pour into a gaat Yorkshire 
udding-tin, and bake in a sharp oven. 
Wien out on to a sieve to cool a little, and 
then, with a hot knife, cut into squares 
and serve. 
Beef Stew. 

This is an economical dish for a 
family dinner. Cut up two pounds of 
shin of beef as if fora pie, put it into a 
basin with a little vinegar, and leave for 
ten minutes. Melt an ounce of drippin 
in a frying-pan, adda large onion chop 4 
fine, and a tablespoonful of flour. Stir 
tillit browns. Then add a pint of water, 
and stir till it boils. Put the meat into 
a jar with a teacupful of haricot beans, 
two carrvts sliced, and -pour over the 
gravy from the pan. Cover and stand 
*be jar in the oven for about four hours, 
when the meat should be very tender. 
Serve on a hot dish with sippets of toast 
round. 


Many interesting stories 


The fat is}. 


€@/-K, ERHAPS more nonsense has been 
J @ written about the friendships of 
women than anything else con- 

r nected with that long-suffering 

sex. 

It is characteristic of man 
that, when he takes it upon himself to 
discover woman’s weaknesses, he never 
allows himself to censure them _half- 
heartedly. 

Hence when he says that no woman can 
keep friends with another for any appreci- 
able length of time, he will not allow any 
exceptions or admit any consolations. 

“No woman can keep friends,” he will 
say. ‘They ‘dear’ and ‘darling’ each 
other with the greatest of effusion one week, 
while the next they are ag cool as the 
proverbial cucumbers, 

Jealousy 
the Cause. 

“*She will cease to be on speaking terms 
with another should the latter eclipse her 
with a more ravishing dress or a dreamier 
‘dream’ of a hat. While a genuine 
comradeship between two women is abso- 
lutely out of the question, for the simple 
reason that there is too great an element of 
rivalry between them.” 


Women have an eternal fear lest they | fl 


should be “cut out” by another in any 
way. It is developed when they are chil- 
dren in the nursery; at school they are 
jealous of another girl’s popularity, and 
later the rivalry is pretty much the same, 
only they become greater and “sweeter ” 
enemies when they stand in the light of a 
successful rival for a man’s affections. 

That women cannot keep friends with 
exactly the same results as men is no doubt 
@ fact, but the latter are such unemotional 


should Know 


Women’s Friendships. 


are to please, whereas a woman is 
inclined to make mountains out of mole- 
hills with alarming rapidity, and this is one 
of the reasons why women’s friendships are 
of such short duration. 

But it must be said of women’s friend- 
ships, even though it sounds paradoxical, 
that a woman understands her merest 
acquaintances infinitely better and more 
subtly than a man does his bosom friend, 
whom he has perhaps known a number of 
years. 

The natural and instinctive sympathy 
that exists between all women, even when 
rivalry is present, makes them more respon- 
sive, and their friendship, Sopsernenn, 
while it lasts, truer and more noble in every 
sense of the word. 


They Share their 
Joys and Sorrows. 


There is scarcely a cruel act of meanness 
a@ woman ig not capable of inflicting on 
another, but there is hardly an act of devo- 
tion and unselfishness she will not perform 
for one who is in distress. A woman will 
visit one of her sex at times and in circum- 
stances when no man would think of offering 
assistance even to his “ closest pal.” 

Men share only their joys and mutual 
interests, while no woman can be truly said 
to have made friends with another unless 
she has had what is known as a “‘ good cry ” 
with her ! 

It is true, of course, that a man occasion- 
ally demands the loan of a fiver when he is 
in monetary troubles, but a that he 
would no more think of confiding his real 
worries and difficulties to another man than 


a not only share their joys, but 

more frequently it is their troubles and 

aneisiies that bind them more closely 
er. 

.When a common bond of experience, 
such as motherhood, exists between them, 
there is no limit to their unselfish intercourse, 
and it must be admitted that a friendship 
that shares not only the pleasures and joys 
of life, but its pains and hurts, is of infinitely 
greater value than the friendship that 


creatures, they are less quick to take| participates merely in mutual interests 
offence where none was intended; they| and happiness. 


(Next week: “How Every Woman Loves to be Loved.”) 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE FOR GIRLS. 


When taking leave of your hostess after 


a dance or garden-party, make some 
little remark on the enjoyable time raed, 


When making an introduction, always 


introduce the gentleman to the lady— 
the younger to the elder, one of lesser rank 
to the higher, . 


Wine is very little drunk nowadays, and 
young girls should take only a very little, 
if any. When offered she can decline, not 
allowing it to be poured out to be wasted. 


Forks are used alone when possible. 
Nearly all entrées, vegetables, salads, 
creams, should be eaten with the fork only, 
neither a knife nor spoon being necessary. 


Cards of invitation should be answered in 
the third person. ‘‘ Miss A. accepts with 
pleasure Mrs. B.’s kind invitation for,” 
etc. Do not make the mistake of saying 
“* Miss A. will have pleasure in accepting, etc.” 


When leaving an “ At Home ” or y> 
it should be left to the seniors to make the 
move. A young lady should not break up 
a party. Should occasion oblige her, she 
should seek her hostess quietly and with 
apologies. 


Dinner parties are not as fashionable as 
formerly, and are mostly for the elders. 
When girls are included in the party they 
should remember that they are not expected 
to partake of all that is handed to them. 
They can choose the lighter dishes, and 
should always avoid highly seasoned 
savouries, ; 


At a ball, three dances should be the 
limit for any er; and before the next 
dance he will take you back to your 
chaperon. 


Cards should be left on the hostess after 
. ball or a Pabeg ea, big rag cog leave 
em at Ouse, with a polite i 
for the hostess, i a 


——— 


When re’ an invitation, give your 
reason for so doing if possible, or say a 
“* previdus © ment” prevents you, A 
plain refusal is decidedly curt, 


Finger glasses are provided at dessert, 
and should be used after fruit has been eaten. 
Dip the tips of the fingers in lightly, and 
dry on a serviette with as little display as 
possible, 


Cheese is not eaten by young ladies out 
of the family circle. When eaten, a small 
piece should be placed on a piece of bread 
or biscuit, and conveyed to the mouth with 
the fingers. 


After the death of a friend call at once 
and leave cards “ with much sympathy ” 
written across the top. You will not, of 
course, in. When you receive cards 
“with thanks for kind sympathy,” etc., 
you must make a formal call. 


At luncheons the hat is never removed. 
Coffee is generally served immediately after, 
and then a little chat is enjoyed, and the 
visitor departs, Luncheon is always a 
brief form of entertainment, and should 
never trespass on the afternoon, 


. HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


To Clean Pewter, 

Wash in hot water and fino silver 
sand, then polish with a leather. 
Warm the Dish Covers 

As well as the dish, or you will often 
spoil a carefully prepared meal. 
eee a by a 

an be made by dipping paper i 

strong solution of alum, mid t Ms drying tk 
Fill Pin Cusbions 

With thoroughly dried coffee- 
for the needles will not rust in a 
The Dustpan 


After use should be emptied into the 
kitchen fire, and not into the dustbin. 
This Waterproof Glue. 

Will, I hope, prove what you noed. 
Take some glue, soak it in cold Lanai and 
then by heat dissolve it in linseed oil. 
tage i ona Piiae 

y be removed by putting blotting. 
paper on the spot and holding « hot icon 
against it. 

Waste Buckets 

Should have boiling soda water and 
soap stood in them at least once a week, 
brushed round thoroughly and dried in 
the air. 

Children's Hair 

Should never be strained tightly off 
the forehead if you wish it to grow thick. 
Receding hair in later life is often caused 
in this way. 

When Making Whitewash . 

For your pantry, larder, etc., add one 
ounce of carbolic acid to eve on of 
whitewash. This will effectively drive 
away any insects, and make every place 
healthy. 

To Restore Ebonised Wood, 

Rub all spots the way of the in 
with powdered pumice stone and oil. Then 
polish with a dry, soft cloth. If this is 
carefully and thoroughly done the effect is 
most excellent. 

Oll Castors 

Of chairs and sofas at least once a 
year, and they will nof break off, but last 
nearly a lifetime. At the same time that 
the castors are oiled, it is well to think of 
locks and hinges ! 

Eggs 

Are most easily di when eaten 
raw. If this is impossible, place them in 
a pan of nearly boiling water, and stand 
at the side of the stove for seven to ten 
minutes. (Reply to MEIER.) 

Hot Water 

Is a simple drink that ought to be 
more popular, for it promotes secretion 
better than cold, and is at all times a 
stimulant of no mean nature. Taken the 
last thing at night and in the early morn- 
ing this beverage is a boon to gouty 
people. 

To Cleanse a Mattress, 

Remove the hair from the tick, pick 
it apart, then wash it in a lather, rinse in 
cold water, wring in a thick cloth, and 
dry in the sun. Either wash the tick, or 
make a new case to hold the hair when 
perfectly dry. (ELLA, Queensland.) 
Walnuts 

Are often neglected becanse of the 
trouble of peeling. This should not be, 
for if, after reas, Fee shell, the walnut 
kernel is put into a basin of boiling water 
for two minutes, the zoel is easily removed 
with a small knife. Throw the nuts into 
cold water as they are peeled, and dry in a 
cloth. 

White Felt Hats 

Are now being brought ont for 
autumn wear. If soiled, get some 
powdered magnesia, make it into a paste 
with cold water, and, rub it well into the 
hat, specially in the solid parts. When 
dry, brush thoroughly, and, if necessary, 
treat a second time, when it will look as 
new. 


The Oven 

In every kitchen does not get the 
attention it requires, ee an 
important cooking vessel it is! Many who 
are particular as to every pot and pan being 
scalded and scoured forget this small iron 
room, which has the power of absorbing and 
holding so many odours and grease. 
Every part of the oven, not forgetting the 
roof, should be scrubbed out at least once 
each week, a long brush and yienty of 
soda water being used for the purpose. 


and articles ara to ba found in HOM= NOTES, the dainty ladies’ Paper, each week. 
You really ought to get a copy. 
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MEDICAL OPINION. 


Dr. J. BOND SULLIVAN writes: 


“Knock, Ennis, oo. Clare, Ireland. 

“ Sirs,—Having recently got from you a 
sample of Kutnow’s Powder, from which I 
personally derived much benefit, will you now 
kindly send me a larger supply? I really 
feel unsatisfied without it myself, and I 
have recommended it to several lady patients, 
who approve of it greatly. An aged clergy- 
man to whom I recommended Kutnow’s 
Powder tells me he finds it both effective and 
agreeable.—Yours faithfully, 

“J, BOND SULLIVAN, M._D., oeeee 

g-” 


Dr. LEON BLANC writes: 
(Consulting Physician at Aiz-les-Bains, 
Physician for the Thermal Hospital, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, Laureate of the 
Académie of Médeciue.of Paris, ex-Physician 
Inspector of the Mineral Waters of Aiz, 
Physician of the Evangelical 


Honorary 
Asylum, &c.) 
* Aix-les-Bains, June 7. 
“Dear Sirs,—Many thanks for Kutnow’s 
Powder you sent me for the Thermal Hos- 
pital, It has proved equally beneficial for 
my Rheumatic and Gouty Patients, both in 
the Hospital as well as for those patients 
taking the Aix-les-Bains cure.—Believe me, 
sincerely yours, 
“LEON BLANO, M.D.” 


PEARSON'S -WEEKILYo“ADVEREISEMENT 1 SUPPLEMENT, :; 


DOYOU SUFFER FROM 


Influence of the Liver 
on the Brain & Nerves 


HE BLOOD, surcharged with all the nutritious elements that are 
essential to the maintenance of life, is passed through the liver before 
it reaches the Heart. The duty of the Liver isto extract the pernicious 

elements. It not only, however, takes away certain things which are not 
good, but contributes others which are of vital importance to health, The 
circulation of the blood is greatly influenced by the nervous system. The 
whole of the blood vessels and the heart are connected by the nerves with 
the brain and spinal marrow. As most people know to their cost, the 
human organiam is crowded with nerves. Liver disorders have a most 
disastrous influence on the nervous system on account of the blood, which 
is the immediate food of the nerves, as it is of all other parts of the body, 
Leach poisoned, thereby causing loss of nerve power and brilliancy of 
brain. The proper method of gently persuading the Liver to healthy 
activity is by taking Kutnow’s Powder, and in order to demonstrate its 
efficiency as a Liver remedy par excellence, a free package will be sent, 
post-paid, to any applicant filling in the Coupon below. 


A SLUGGISH LIVER? 


How to Detect Fraud ! 


The genuine Kutnow’s Powder can 
be had of all conscientious Chemists 
at 2s. 9d. per bottle, or direct from 
Kutnow’s London Offices for 3s. 
post-paid in the United Kingdom. 
See that the fac-simile signature, 
“§. Kutnow & Co, Ld.,” and the 
registered trade mark, ‘ Hirschen- 
sprung, or Deer Leap,” are on the 
carton and bottle. You will then 
avoid fraud and 


Get Kutnow’s Powder. 


SIGN THIS COUPON 


And send it to 8. Kutnow & Co. 
Ltd., 41 Farringdon Road, London, 
E.C. You will then receive this 
world-renowed remedy free. 


(WRITE DISTINCTLY) 


NAMB..0.00scsccecversccccscvescene 


ADDEEBES .ccccsepeccvceeees co cocsgecescoees 


Pearson's Weekly, 21/10,09. 
If this Form is posted in an open 


envelope only jd. stamp need be 
affixed. 


|| 


PUBLIC APPROVAL. 


Rev. E. R. CIBBENS writes: 


“Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
“Tonbridge, October 13th f 
| 
1 
! 
| 
| 
| 


“ Gentlemen,—For some weeks I have been 
using Kutnow’s Powder, from which I have |: 
derived great benefit. Bilious trouble has |: 
disappeared and rheumatic pains have been 
entirely removed. I can very confidently | 
recommend this preparation—I am, yours | 
faithfully, “ (Rev.) EB. R. GIBBENS.” 


A MINISTER’S WIFE writes: 
7 “The Manse, Blennerhasset, 
“ Brayton, 8.O., Carlisle, 
“9th of March. | 
“Sirs,—Thank you for your sample of | 
Kutnow’s Powder, which I find very effica- 
cious, pleasant, and agreeable to take.— 
Yours very truly, “(Mrs.) A. POTTS.” 


E. PRESLAND, Esq., writes ; 
“36 Catherine Street, Elland, 
“ Yorkshire, April 8th, 1909. 

“T wish to bear my testinfony to the efficacy 
of Kutnow’s Powder for sluggish liver and | 
disordered stomach. After trying several | 
other so-called remedies from which I derived | 
no benefit, I decided to give your Powder a 
trial, and after taking three bottles, am |. 
pleased to say it has acted like magic. It ia 
most pleasant and agreeable to take. I wish 
I had tried it before.” 


OMO is the new scientific home-washer for alf 


White things. 


water for the wash. 


By the use of OMO, and following the very short and 
simple instructions upon the packet, all white fabrics are 
washed, bleached and purified in one operation—no rubbing 
is needed. 


OMO may be used with the utmost confidence. 


0S, 2 . 


OMO bo:s A BIG WASH FOR 14. 


OMO is a quick and cheap washer. 


OMO is made by Hudson’s—a name famous in every 
home. It represents all the skill and experience of years of 
soap-making, and is sold in 1d. and 3d. packets. 


It is a powder, which is added to the 


cy 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Bacon Sandwiches 

Will oftem be eaten by children for 
breakfast when they won't eat cold boiled 
bacon. Chop the meat and lay it between 
slices of bread and butter. 
excellent for them in cold weather. 


Ecenomical Lemon Cheese. 

Put four ounces of cooking butter 
into a saucepan, and when m®lted add 
three ounces each of mashed potato and 
sugar, and the yolks of two eggs. Stir 
over the fire till the mixture is of the 
thickness of honey. Then add the grated 
rind and juice of a large lemon. Stir 
well, and pour into a pot for use as 
required. (Reply to H. L. T.) 
Horse-radish Sauce. 

Can be made without cream, though 
it is a vast improvement. Put four 
tablespoonfuls of grated horse-radish into 
a basin with one teaspoonful of caster 
sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, two tea- 
spoonfuls of made mustard ; stir well and 
add sufficient vinegar to make it the con- 
sistency of thick cream. A gill of cream 
vastly improves it. (Reply to BritisH 
G1kt.) 

Breakfast Brawn. 

Cut up one pound of shin of beef and 
a cowheel, and put into a jar with a small 
onion, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a good 
seasoning of pepper and salt. Cover with 
cold water, put the lid on, and stew for 
four houre. move the bones, the herbs, 
and onion, see that all the meat is in 
small pieces, and pour into a cake tin. 
When colf turn out. This is a very cheap 
dish, and most nourishing. 


. Av Bg for an Invalid. 
As your invalid is tired of eggs, and 
t must have them, try this way of cook- 
ing them. Beat the yolk till pale and the 
white to a froth, add salt and pepper, and 
into a cup, which stand in a sauce- 
pan of boiling water. Stir slow till the 
egg thickens slightly and begins to puff 
up. Dust a little parsley, and serve at 
once with slices of bread and butter. 
(Reply to DAUGHTER.) 
Fried Potatoes 
Are liked by all, and you should have 
no difficulty in making them crisp. Peel 
them, cut in slices and dry in a cloth. 
Melt plenty of fat in a frying pan, and 
when it is so hot that a blue smoke rises, 
put in some potato slices, turn them, and 
when nearly cooked take out. Heat the 
fat again, and return the slices. This will 
make them crisp and light. (Reply to 
Forrian TRAVEL.) 


Strawberry Buns. 

Mix together half a pound of flour, a 
quarter of a pound of ground rice, and a 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Rub four 
ounces of lard into it, then add three 
ounces of caster sugar, and work it into a 
stiff dough with an egg and a little milk. 
Make the dough into small lumps, and 
into a hole on the top of each place a 
whole strawberry from some good: atraw- 
berry jam. Brush over with milk, sift 
some sugar over, and bake. 


Raisin Squares. ; 

Rub three ounces of clarified dripping 
into half a pound of flour, add to it isres 
ounces of caster sugar, half a nful 
of baking-powder, and six ounces of stoned 
raisins. Beat one egg with a gill of milk, 
add a large pinch of sowderel: cinnamon, 
and stir into the cake, beating to a light 
batter. Pour into a pice Yorkshire 

udding-tin, and bake in a sharp oven. 
Then out on to a sieve to cool a little, and 
then, with a hot knife, cut into squares 
and serve. 


Beefy Stew. 

This is an economical dish for a 
family dinner. Cut up two pounds of 
shin of beef as if fora pie, put it into a 
basin with a little vinegar, and leave for 
ten minutes. Melt an ounce of drippin 
in a frying-pan, adda large onion chop i 
fine, and a tablespoonful of flour. Stir 
tillit browns. Then add a pint of water, 
and stir till it boile. Put the meat into 
a jar with a teacupful of haricot beans, 
two carrats sliced,and pour over the 
gravy from the pan. Cover and stand 
the jar in the oven for about four hours, 
when the meat should be very tender. 
Serve on a hot dish with sippets of toast 
round. 


Many interesting storics 


The fat is}. 


What 


€@/-XERHAPS more nonsense has been 

() written about the friendships of 
women than anything else con- 
nected with that long-suffering 
sex. 

It is characteristic of man 
that, when he takes it upon himself to 
discover woman's weaknesses, he never 
allows himself to censure them _half- 
heartedly. 

Hence when he says that no woman can 
keep friends with another for any appreci- 
able length of time, he will not allow any 
exceptions or admit any consolations. 

““No woman can keep friends,” he will 
say. ‘They ‘dear’ and ‘darling’ each 
other with the greatest of effusion one week, 
while the next they are as cool as the 
proverbial cucumbers, 


Jealousy 
the Cause. 


“She will cease to be on speaking terms 
with another should the latter eclipse her 
with a more ravishing dress or a dreamier 
‘dream’ of a hat. While a genuine 
comradeship between two women is abso- 
lutely out of the question, for the simple 
reason that there is too great an element of 
rivalry between them.” 

Women have an eternal fear lest they 
should be “cut out” by another in any 
way. It is developed when they are chil- 
dren in the nursery; at school they are 
jealous of another -girl’s popularity, and 
later the rivalry is pretty much the same, 
only they become greater and “ swee 
enemies when they stand in the light of a 
successful rival for a man’s affections, 

That women cannot keep friends with 
exactly the same results as men is no doubt 
a fact, but the latter are such unemotional 


Fuery Woman | 


should Know 


Women’s Friendships. 


are to please, whereas a woman is 
incliped to make mountains out of mole- 
hills with alarming rapidity, and this is one 
of the reasons why women’s friendships are 
of such short duration. 

But it must be said of women’s friend- 
ships, even though it sounds loxical, 
that ® woman understands her merest 
acquaintances infinitely better and more 
subtly than a man does his bosom friend, 
whom he has perhaps known a number of 

ars. 

The natural and instinctive sympathy 
that exists between all women, even when 
rivalry is present, makes them more respon- 
sive, and their friendship, consequently, 
while it lasts, truer and more noble in every 
sense of the word. 


They Share their 
Joys and Sorrows. 


There is scarcely a cruel act of meanness 
&@ woman ig not capable of inflicting on 
another, but there is hardly an act of devo- 
tion and unselfishness she will not perform 
for one who is in distress. A woman will 
visit one of her sex at times and in circum- 
stances when no man would think of offering 
assistance even to his “ closest pal.” 

Men share only their joys and mutual 
interests, while no woman can be truly said 
to have made friends with another unless 
she has had what is known as a “‘ good cry ” 
with her! 

It is true, of course, that a man occasion- 
ally demands the loan of a fiver when he is 
in monetary troubles, but pavers that he 
would no more think of confiding his real 
yon and difficulties to another man than 
"Wouves not only share their joys, but 
more frequently it is their troubles and 
anxieties that bind them more closely 


_When a common bond of experience, 


*! such as motherhood, exists between them, 


there is no limit to their unselfish intercourse, 
and it must be admitted that a friendship 
that shares not only the pleasures and joys 
of life, but its pains and hurts, is of infinitely 
greater value than the friendship that 


creatures, they are less quick to take| participates merely in mutual interests 
offence where none was intended; they | and happiness. 


(Next week: “How Every Woman Loves to be Loved.”) 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE FOR GIRLS. 


When taking leave of your hostess after 
a dance or garden-party, make some eas 
little remark on the enjoyable time p 


When making an introduction, always 


introduce the gentleman to the lady— 
the younger to the elder, one of lesser rank 
to the higher, . 


Wine is very little drunk nowadays, and 
young girls should take only a very little, 
if any. When offered she can decline, not 
allowing it to be poured out to be wasted, 


Forks are used alone when possible. 
Nearly all entrées, vegetables, salads, 
creams, should be eaten with the fork only, 
neither a knife nor spoon being necessary. 


Cards of invitation should be answered in 
the third person. ‘‘ Miss A. accepts with 
pleasure Mrs. B.’s kind invitation for,” 
etc. Do not make the mistake of sayi 
“* Miss A. will have pleasure in accepting, etc.’ 


When leaving an ‘“ At Home” or iY» 
it should be left to the seniors to make the 
move. A young lady should not break up 
a party. Should occasion oblige her, she 
should seek her hostess quietly and with 
apologies. 


Dinner parties are not as fashionable as 
formerly, and are mostly for the elders. 
When girls are included in the party they 
should remember that they are not expected 
to partake of all that is handed to them. 
They can choose the lighter dishes, and 
should always avoid highly seasoned 
savouries, 


At a ball, three dances should be the 


limit for any mer; and before the next 
dance he will take you back to your 
chaperon, 


Canis showing left oe the hostess after 
a ora ing reception. Merely leave 
them at the house, with a polite inquiry 
for the hostess, 


When re an invitation, give your 
reason for so doing if possible, or say a 
** previdus e! ment” prevents you, A 
plain refusal is decidedly curt, 


Finger —— are provided at dessert, 
and should be used after fruit has been eaten. 
Dip the tips of the fingers in lightly, and 
dry on a serviette with as little display as 
possible, 


Cheese is not eaten by young ladies out 
of the family circle. hen eaten, a small 
piece should be placed on a piece of bread 
or biscuit, and conveyed to the mouth with 


the fingers. 


After the death of a friend call at once 
and leave cards “ with much sympathy ” 
written across the top. You will not, of 
course, in. When you receive cards 
“with thanks for kind sympathy,” ete., 
you must make a formal call. 


At luncheons the hat is never removed. 
Coffee is generally served immediately after, 
and then a little chat is enjoyed, and the 
visitor departs. Luncheon is always a 
brief form of entertainment, and should 
never trespass on the afternoon, 


. HINTS FOR 
THE HOME, 


To wi 

ash in hot water and fine si 
sand, then polish with a leather. ane 
Warm the Dish Covers 

As well as the dish, or you will often 

spoil a carefully prepared meal. 
Plea be sone by d 

an be made by dipping paper i 
strong solution of alum, an t A drying 
Pill Pin Cushions 

With thoroughly dried coffee-groun 
for the needles will not rust in then, - 
The Dustpan 

After use should be emptied into the 
kitchen fire, and not into the dustbin. 
This Waterproof Glue. 

Will, I hope, prove what you noed. 
Take some glue, soak it in cold water, and 
then by heat dissolve it in linseed oil. 
— al nega on ee 

y be removed by putting blotting. 
paper on the spot and Boldiigs a hot itm 
against it. 

Waste Buckets 

Should have boiling soda water and 
soap stood in them at least once a week, 
brushed round thoroughly and dried in 
the air. 

Children's Hair 

Should never be strained tightly off 
the forehead if you wish it to grow thick. 
Receding hair in later life is often caused 
in this way. 

When Making Whitewash - 

For your pantry, larder, etc., add one 
ounce of carbolic acid to eve on of 
whitewash. This will effectively drive 
away any insects, and make every place 
healthy. 

To Restore Ebonised Wood, 

Rub all spots the way of the grain 
with powdered pumice stone and oil. Then 
polish with a dry, soft cloth. If this is 
carefully and thoroughly done the effect is 
most excellent. 

Oll Castors 

Of chairs and sofas at least once a 
year, and they will nof break off, but last 
nearly a lifetime. At the same time that 
the castors are oiled, it is well to think of 
locks and hinges ! 

Eggs 
Are most easily di when eaten 

raw. If this is impossible, place them in 

a pan of nearly boiling water, and stand 

at the side of the stove for seven to ten 

minutes. (Reply to MEtRa.) 

Hot Water 

Is a simple drink that ought to be 
more popular, for it promotes secretion 
better than cold, and is at all times a 
stimulant of no mean nature. Taken the 
last thing at night and in the early morn- 
ing this beverage is a boon to gouty 
people. 

To Cleanse a Mattress, 

Remove the hair from the tick, pick 
it apart, then wash it in a lather, rinse in 
ald water, wring in a thick cloth, and 
dry in the sun. Either wash the tick, or 
make a new case to hold the hair when 
perfectly dry. (ELLs, Queensland.) 
Walnuts 

Are often neglected because of the 
trouble of peeling. This should not be, 
for if, after removing the shell, the walnut 
kernel is put into a basin of boiling water 
for two minutes, the ret is easily removed 
with a small knife. Throw the nuts into 
cold water as they are peeled, and dry in a 
cloth. 

White Felt Hats 

Are now being brought ont for 
autumn wear. If soiled, get some 
powdered magnesia, make it into a paste 
with cold water, and, rub it well into the 
hat, specially in the solid parts. When 
dry, brush thoroughly, and, if necessary, 
treat a second time, when it will look as 
new. 

The Oven 

In every kitchen does not get the 
attention it requires, considering what an 
important cooking vessel it is! Many who 
are particular as to every pot and pan being 
scalded and scoured forget this small iron 
room, which has the power of absorbing and 
holding so many odours and_ grease. 
Every part of the oven, not forgetting the 
roof, should be scrubbed out at least once 
each week, a long brush and pienty of 
soda water being used for the purpose. 


and articles ara to be found in HOM= NOTES, the dainty ladies’ paper, each week. 
You really ought to get a copy. 
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MEDICAL OPINION. 


Dr. J. BOND SULLIVAN writes: 


“Knock, Ennis, oo. Clare, Ireland. 

“ Sirs,—Having recently got from you a 
sample of Kutnow’s Powder, from which I 
personally derived much benefit, will you now 
kindly send me a larger supply? I really 
feel unsatisfied without it myself, and I 
have recommended it to several lady patients, 
who approve of it greatly. An aged clergy- 
man to whom I recommended Kutnow’'s 
Powder tells me he finds it both effective and 
agreeable.—Yours faithfully, 

“J, BOND SULLIVAN, M.D., BRC Be 

s: 


Dr. LEON BLANC writes: 
(Consulting Physician at Aiz-les-Baine, 
Physician for the Thermal Hospital, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, Laureate of the 
Académie of Médecine.of Paris, ex-Physician 
Inspector of the Mineral Waters of Aiz, 
Honorary Physician of the Evangelical 


Asylum, &c.) 
“ Aix-les-Bains, June 7. 
“Dear Sirs,—Many thanks for Kutnow’s 
Powder you sent me for the Thermal Hos- 
pita It has proved equally beneficial for 
my Rheumatic and Gouty Patients, both in 
the Hospital as well as for those patients 
taking the Aix-les-Bains cure.—Believe me, 
sincerely yours, 
“LEON BLANO, M.D.” 


2) PEARSON'S WEBKILY¥o“ADVERZEISEMENT 1 SUPPLEMENT, 


YOU SUFFER FROM 


Influence of the Liver 
on the Brain & Nerves 


HE BLOOD, surcharged with all the nutritious elements that are 
essential to the maintenance of life, is passed through the liver before 
it reaches the Heart. The duty of the Liver is to extract the pernicious 

elements. It not only, however, takes away certain things which are not 
good, but contributes others which are of vital importance to health. The 
circulation of the blood is greatly influenced by the nervous system. The 
whole of the blood vessels and the heart are connected by the nerves with 
the brain and spinal marrow. As most people know to their cost, the 
human organism is crowded with nerves. Liver disorders have a most 
disastrous influence on the nervous system on account of the blood, which 
is the immediate food of the nerves, as it is of all other parts of the body, 
eae poisoned, thereby causing loss of nerve power and brillianc of 
brain. The proper method of went persuading the Liver to healthy 
activity is by taking Kutnow’s Powder, and in order to demonstrate its 
efficiency as a Liver remedy par excellence, a free package will be sent, 
post-paid, to any applicant filling in the Coupon below. 


How to Detect Fraud ! 


The genuine Katnow’s Powder can 
be had of all conscientious Chemists 
at 2s, 9d. per bottle, or direct from 
Kutnow’s London Offices for 3s. 
post-paid in the United Kingdom. 
See that the fac-simile signature, 
‘““§, Kutnow & Co, Ld.,” and the 
registered trade mark, ‘‘ Hirachen- 


SIGN THIS COUPON 


And send it to 8S. Kutnow & Co. 
Ltd., 41 Farringdon Road, London, 
E.C. You will then receive this 
world-renowed remedy free. 


(WRITE DISTINCTLY) 


eeoee O eee ree eee reeero reese cee cecrnesOnree 


ADDEESS PITT errr tie 


sprung, or Deer Leap,” are on the 
carton and bottle. You will then 
avoid fraud and 


Pearson’s Weekly, 21/10,09. 
If this Form is posted in an open 


Get Kutnow’s Powder, | cavigre omy i@ stomp neod be 


(233 851 


A SLUGGISH LIVER’ 


PUBLIC APPROVAL. 


Rev. E. R. CIBBENS writes : 
“Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
“Tonbridge, October 13th 
“ Gentlemen,—For some weeks I have been 
using Kutnow’s Powder, from which I have 
derived great benefit. Bilious trouble has 


disappeared and rheumatic pains have been 


entirely removed. I can very confidently | 
recommend this preparation.—I am, yours | 
faithfully,  “ (Rev.) E. R. GIBBENS.” 


A MINISTER’S WIFE writes: 
7 “The Manse, Blennerhasset, 
“ Brayton, S.O., Carlisle, 

“9th of March. 
“Sirs—Thank you for your sample of 
Kutnow's Powder, which I find very effica- 
cious, pleasant, and agreeable to take.— 

Yours very truly, “(Mrs.) A. POTTS.” 


E. PRESLAND, Esq., writes; 
“36 Catherine Street, Elland, 
“ Yorkshire, April 8th, 1909. 

“I wish to bear my testinfony tothe efficacy |, 
of Kutnow’s Powder for sluggish liver and |: 
disordered stomach. After trying several | 
other so-called remedies from which I derived 
no benefit, I decided to give your Powder a 
trial, and after taking three bottles, am 
pleased to say it has acted like magic. It ia 
most pleasant and agreeable to take. I wish 
I had tried it before.” 


OMO fs the new scientific home-washer for alf 


White things. 


water for the wash. 


By the use of OMO, and following the very short and 
simple instructions upon the packet, all white fabrics are 


washed, bleached and purified in one operation—no rubbing 
is needed. 


OMO may be used with the utmost confidence. 


0.8, 2 | 


OMO bos A BIG WASH FOR 14. 


OMO is a quick and cheap washer. 


OMO is made by Hudson’s—a name famous in every 
home. It represents alf the skiff and experience of years of 
soap-making, and is sold in 1d. and 3d. packets. 


It is a powder, which is added to the 
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As you will see by the announcement on the front page, 
the amount distributed in Picture 
Couplets this week is much bigger than 
last week. This means that my 
readers have decided for themselves 
that the competition is a good and sound one, and are 
entering in increasing numbers. As I said last week, 
the rules are extremely simple, and the composition of a 
second line to the original line given is a matter of pleasure 
and amusement to those who try it. Just take for example 
the picture and the line—‘* When the pretty maid came to 
the Browne down at Rye ”—which appears on the front 
page this week. Here we have a very smart-looking 

omestic servant arriving at her new situation. The 
policeman is rubbing his hands—possibly at the thought of 
glorious feasts of rabbit pie—while a gentleman member 
of the household is peeping from the window to satisfy his 
curiosity as to what sort of person the new servant is. 
The presence of a bicycle on the cab suggests that the 
young lady advocates strenuous outdoor exercise, while 
the gramophone indicates her love of music. All these 

i flazh through your mind as you glance at the 
picture, and it surely cannot be a very difficult matter for 
you to com a line to rhyme with the first line. The 
picture is a helping guide to you, but you need not confine 
yourself to any ideas which it may suggest. 

I am sure that the subject this week will ap in a 
most emphatic manner to all married ple, and that we 
shall have a record entry. The arrival of the new maid in 
the household is always fraught with such possibilities. 
ust Nag down a few ideas, pick out the best, and send it 
in. Or, if you like, send them all in, The more yeu send, 
the bigger will 


As most of my readers are aware, Lieut.-General 
Baden-Powell was the recipient of a 
“B.-P.” and well-deserved honour at the King’s 
the King. hands, on October 3rd, being knighted 
by His Majesty and created a Knight 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order. These 
honours, of course, are only another proof of the 
great interest which His Majesty the King has 
always taken in the Boy Scouts, and of his appreds- 
tion of the laudable work which Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell has done towards reviving a spirit of chivalry 
amongst the youth of our Empire. In the current 
number of Taz Scour, which is the official organ of the 
Boy Scouts, Sir Robert, who is their Chief, tells his own 
story of his interview with the King, and has much else 
to say that is of great interest and importance to every- 
one who has a boy of his own. 


Bead This. 


be the prizes. 


On page 344 you will find the names of the second ten 
fortunate winners of the Ten Football 
Football Season Tickets which we are giving 
Seasons away in our simple Football Jingles 
Given Away, Competition. These winners probably 
took a few minutes’ careful thought, 
wrote. down the line they made up on the Free En 
Form, and now they can watch a first-class football matc 
as often as they like throughout the season till next April, 
Simple, isn’t it? and it costs you nothing, in addition 
it’s very good fun thinking out these lines. You will find 
the new verse for completion on the same page as the 
result of No. 2, and if you get a good line to finish the 
verse, by all meanssenditup. A question has been raised by 
a numberof readers. It is this: Do we giveaway Season 
Tickets for Rugby grounds as well as Assoziation football 
grounds P Why, of course we shall do so if any winner 
selects a Rugby football ground for his free seagon ticket. 
Next week we hope to publish the result of Football 
Jingles No. 3. 


TuE question of aviation is occupying so large a portion 
of the world’s thought at the present 
moment, and when one comes to 
analyse it, since the ria i went 
up carrying & passenger ago, 
. a havo reall advanced , ittle, and 
there appears to be such small prospect of the accom- 
plishment of absolutely safe and certain flight, that the 
question not unnaturally arises: Are aeroplanes any 
real use? The frail little swallows are even now pre- 
paring for a flight to Africa, and, practically speaking, 
on all get there, no matter how terrific the storms 
and gales which will assail them. Is there any prospect 
of a similar feat by man? Major-General Sir A 

Turner thinks perop nee are of no real use, and gives his 
reasons in an excellent article on page 339 of this issue. 
On the same page Mr. Perrin, of the Aero Club, replies. 
The topic is an intensely interesting one, and you should 

ly not fail to rae these two opinions. 


R. G., from Glasgow, tells me of a curious incident 
he witnessed recently while visiting 

Under False London. He says :—“ The Fleet being 
Colours. in the Thames, Toor into communica- 
tion with some of my Scottish pals 

who are in the Navy, and made arrangements for having 
@ look round London with them. We visited many 


Are 
Aeroplanes 
Any Good ? 


Meee eene ee ee ee en en nee ee ——— 


places of interest, and Jack enjoyed himself as Jack 
ashore generally does. In the course of our stroll 
in one of the side streets we came across a full 
Highlander playing the bag-pipes ; Jack listened to the 
Scottish airs with great pleasure ; after the kilty had 
finished he went round the bystanders with his Glengarry 
bonnet and made a collection, the Navy-men gave him & 
good contribution, and then wanted to have a yarn with 
their brother Scot. But they got a surprise, for would 
you believe it, the bagpipe player said he was a Cockney 
and had never been out of Laine in his life ; he said he 
made a good living going round the City playing the 
Pipes, as the Canny Scots parted with a copper to hi 
when they would not part to other street ‘ musicians, ’””—— 
It was cute of him certainly. I wonder what he would 
have said if a Scot had addressed him in Gaelic or even in 
the pure, undiluted Highland tongue. I offer this sug- 
gestion as a test for my Scottish readers who may have 
their “‘ suspeecions,” before parting with their bawbees. 
On opening my always-welcome mail from readers over 
the seas, I came across a faded and 


A____ ancient copy of Pearson's Weekly. At 
Traveller's first I thought it might be a copy of 
Return. No. 1 of P.W. sent by some loyal 


Colonial reader in response to a request 

I made some months ago, but on looking at the date, I 
found it to be for the week ending February 20th, 1908. 
Then a letter from R. G., of Auckland, New Zealand, 
which accompanied the copy Sr nec It seems that 
this identical copy has spent the whole of its twenty 
months existence in travelling. During that time it has 
twico journeyed round the world visiting the Fiji Islands, 
Hawaii, Canada, the United States, North Africa, South 
Africa, and has been in London, the city of its birth, 
twice during its travels with its owner. Black, brown, 
yellow, and white men all over the world have turned 
over its pages, and now it is back in Henrietta Street-—— 
I tender my thanks to R. C. Your copy has now found 

@ permanent haven of refuge among a collection I have 
been making for some time, which contains, to me, many 
interesting things in connection with the history of P.W 


Here is a poser from Crement. “ Will you kindly 


inform me when a baby first begins to 

When Baby think, and what it thinks about ? ’—— 
Ponders. Your beg is difficult, CLEmEnT, 
because I don’t know exactly what you 

mean by thinking. A baby when it is hi ins to 


cry because it doesn’t like the sensation. It is promptl 

fed, and no doubt very soon a to realise that a well- 
delivered howl will produce the bottle. I should say that 
at first its mind is wholly cocupiedd with this enthralling 
discovery. After that it probably slides gently on to the 
recognition of the people about it. It begins to realise 
that the red-faced person with hair on his face who makes 
strange noises and snaps his fingers really means to be 
kind. Consequently it guggles and bubbles at him 
almost as affectionately as it does at the kind lady who 
holds it in her arms, and who says: “ Now be careful, 
dear, or age ighten the child!” From this pot 
onwards its thinking power steadily develops, until at 
length it becomes a fully-fi , Teasoning, sensible 
earshot of society, and joins the great army of P.W. 

ers. 


M. R. L. has & novel sort of grievance. “Sir,” he writes, 
“when cricket, football, hockey, and 


Should tennis players have a distinct outfit 
Bowlers be or uniform, how comes it that bowlers 
Beautiful ? 


are found wanting in this respect ? 
The nondescript appearance of a 
bowling match does not compare favourably with the 
well-defined rivalry of a football encounter. ‘I certainly 
think it would be an advantage to have a distinct costume 
for this — elie ix tale 
I am equa emphat isagreeing with ; 

M. R. L. Why, one of the chief ohaimne 6 bowls ie the 
very fact that you can play it without having to change 
your clothes first. How pleasant it is for us middle-aged 
duffers to pull off our coats on a summer evening and 
over an after-tea pipe take each other on for twenty-one u 
If we had to struggle into flannels or a striped jersey, the 

ame would be robbed of all its attraction. It would 

lestroy the whole pleasant leisurely atmosphere of the 
pastime to see two sides turn out in some regulation 
costume. Besides, what sort of clothes are more suitable 
for bowls than one’s ordinary kit ? You,surely wouldn’t 
suggest that each player should be compelled to wear a 
“ bowler ” hat and “‘ jack ” boots ! 


“ Havrna been invited to dine with a friend who is in the 
service of a nobleman,” writes Gout, 
“I looked forward to having a good 
time. To my horror, as the first dish 
was aig to me, I detected an odour 
which at once played havoc with my appetite. I asked 
my friend what caused the smell, and he said it was the 
game pie. I informed him it was too game for me. 
Why, man,’ said he, ‘ it would not be nearly high enough 
for his lordship.’ Now, Mr. Editor, can you inform me 
why the aristocracy like their venison, game, and cheese in 
this form ? ’—— 

I don’t think a taste for rather lofty food is peculiar 
to the House of Lords, Gout. I can recall a landlady of 
mine many years ago whose chief idea of earthly bliss was a 
pheasant or partridge that had fallen off its hook. I 
used to detect her cooking it, and steal softly out of the 


“Game is 
off, Sir!" 


house to a ne hbouring restaurant In the majority of 


having failed to hit ongeig: bought a hare a i 
en 


next night, she remarked in a satisfied voice : “ It’s lucky 
you shot that hare, John ; it was just getting high |” 


A Few weeks ago a complaint from Jos Teorrer was 
; printed on this page. He wrote: 
“At some hotels it is frequently 
Trouble. impossible to get a wink of sleep after 
five or six in the morning because at 
intervals of a few minutes door after door is viciously 
hammered, and no consideration is given to those who 
require longer rest.” 
he brains of hundreds of readers at once set to work 
to remedy this deplorable state of affairs, and suggestions 
have poured upon me. An easy solution, I am assured, 
is for each guest to tie a piece of strong string to his 
strongest toe, the other end of the string to hang through 
a hole in the door and bear a label stating at what time 
the slumberer is to be disturbed. A sharp pull at the 
hour desired means that (A) the sleeper will hail the smiling 
morn; (B) the string will break; or (C) the toe will be 
wrenched from its socket. Another pe ular suggestion 
concerned the removal of the bedc'! pttion in a similar 
manner. 

One of Twickenham’s inventive geniuses remarks that 
“* the sleeper should be provided with two metal bracelets 
which are fastened round his ankles. Electric wires are 
attached and conducted through the keyhole to outside 
the bedroom door. The attendant comes round in the 

with a powerful hand battery and merely 
connects it to the wires. Not a sound need be emitted 
on the part of the caller, while if the awakened one is at 
all considerate to his fellows, he, too, by providing himself 
with a gag, could remain silent,” 
PRacTIcaBLE IDEs. 

The practicable ideas included : electric buzzers at the 
head of each bed operated by a switchboard in the hall, 
electric bells on the same principle, electrically-controlled 
fans to fan the sleeper’s , and speaking-tubes. The 
twenty-five pen-knives which were offered for suggestions 
have been awarded to 


F. I, Bradley, Maylane House, Bilton Hill, Rugby; D. Macin 
tosh, Kyles, Morar School, By. Ballaig, Trteenehine: G. & 


a Aldershot; EB. Beaumont, 9 Monier 

Ford; A. W. Pieice, 40 Church St., Flint, N. 
an, 54 Ardrigh Rd., Dublin; E. Stack, 20 

; F. 8. M. McClellan, 173 Claughton Rd., Birk 

Cheshire; E. Cundeli, W.T. Station, 


., ge 3G. A. 

Ber Weymeuth 8 Ogden, 7 Kilinewost Wee 8 Contry, Neon 
., Weymouth; 8. Ogden, . 8. Gosforth, New- 

castle-upom-Tyne; H. Dumbleton, Coil’s Hotel, re. 


Lyma off the Thames Embankment at the Temple fs 
the sturdy Nimrod, which carried 
Lieutenant Shackleton and his heroes 
rod” and in their quest for the South Pole, 


tten. A cheque for £25, “‘ part of the 
Vimrod Exhibition,” has been recei by the hon. 
secretary of the F.A.F. from Lieutenant Shackleton, and 
this splendid donation will bring a day of happiness 
into more than six hundred children’s lives next year. 

We cannot let the season og without mentio: 
the great efforts made by Mr. F. T. Smith, of the Ro: 
and Ancient Order of Buffaloes, on behalf of the Fresh 


by the Buffalo Military Lodges of South Africa, 
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| How AND WHAT 
'TO DANCE :: :: 


H 
j By W. LAMB 
j (Member of the Imperial Society of Dance Teachers). 


Describes ali the latest and most popular dances 
and also con‘ains most useful hints on Deport- 
ment and on how to arrange a dance. 


{ 
/ DON’T BE AWKWARD 


A 3 in the ballroom, but prepare for the balls and 
4 4 assemblies. to which you are going this winter 
1 } by reading this book. 


is required as in twisting a ball, it is gripped 
intuitively. Do not hold the cue too far up, the 
best hold is about three inches from the butt, 
Never on any account play without the rest wien 

are over-reached. The learner should prac- 
tise hitting his ball quite true, and with strength, 
ard must not be discouraged by want of success 
in his first attempts.”” 


The above advice on how to hold a bilNurd-cue is given by 


JOHN ROBERTS 
in his popular handtook entitled: 


THE GAME or BILLIARDS 


Get a copy now and become an Expert. 


| “ The cue should be held lightly. When a firm grip 


PICTURE COUPLETS. 


Nushforth, G.. 100 Sitekvilte St., Barnsley. 


4 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. 
o, G., Winchester 8t., Botley, Southampton. 
ipster, @, B., 125 Eton Rd., Ilford. 
\insh, A., 7 Tankerville Rd., Streatham, 
vis, G. B., 120 London Wall, E.C. 


81 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 

cor, B. E., 22 Torbay Rd., Brondesbury. 

i. -ant, R., 100 High St., Southend-on-Sea. 
locum, A.'D., Beamsmoor, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


' 2 Victoria Terr., N.C. Rd., Dublin. 

itlart, Mrs., 293 Friera Rd., East Dulwich. 

‘ nian, BW. HL, 44:-Montpeticr Gdns., East Ham, 

\ K., Harlaxton gal rt a 

‘ ole 3.. Widcombe, Bath, : 

' Anise a 2 Kingsdale Ave., Higher Tranmere, Birkenhead 
i, B.. 16 Melbourne St., New Brighton. ; 

_ i, St. Ann’s Villa, Booterstuwn Ave., Co. Dublin. 


! ne, W., 664 Streatham High Rd., S.W. 
( rv, EB. F.. Watersmeet, Hfracombe. 
( ry Mrs., 136 Old Church Rd., Hollington, St. Leonards. 
1 1, 34 Chantrey Rd., Woodsents, Sheffield, 
" u,_A., Crossways, Churchtown, Southport. 
\. T. J., 130 Duke St., Morriston, Swansca. 
con, M. G., 197 Piersfield Terr., Edinburgh. 
| Mrs., 9 Mount Collyer_Ave., Belfast. 
' on, EL, Norton Canes, Cannock, Staffs. 
1 u, Mrs., 195 Middleton Rd., Royton. ur. Oldham. 
ii sos, ¥, 21 Strahan Rd., Grove Rd. Bow. 
' ~, I, J., Ivy Cottage, Stour Vale Rd., Cheistchurch. 
W. H., 1 Gloucester Row, Clifton, Bristol. 
plries, G., 121 Dalyell Rd., Brixton. 
«r, W., 15 Stephen Drive, So. Govan, Glasgow. 
vs. A.. Coronet atre, W. 
uiy, F., 6 N. Ellen St.. Dundee. F 
t \trs, B., 143 Wright Rd., Sa'tley, Birmingham. 
!  W. EL, 61 Stapleton Ra., Bristol. 
han, J. 6 McIntyre Place, Paisley. 
igh, Dr. A. R., Melbourne Lodge, W. Hartlepool. 
ith, KE.. 2 Garrioch Drive, Glasgow. 
Vand, J., 253 Kilmarnock Rd., Glasgow. 
K., Studio, Morriston, Swansea. 
P., Victoria Hotel, Bookham, Surrey. , 
', A.. Church Rd., Pean Fields, Wolverhamip‘on, 
Mrs., H., 283 Kennington Rd., S.W 
«l-Evans, Rev, D., Nantymoel, Glam. 
4. H., 102 ¥ork Drive, Hyndland, Glasgow. 
'. K.. Holly Villas, Lawton, Stoke. 
J... 34 Elms 8t., Kedicston Rd., Derby. . 
‘y, Mrs. I, The Summer House, Norton, Sheffield. 
y, O.. 9 Green Lane, Hazel Grove, Stockport. 
A. C., 19 St. Mark’s Ave., Salisbury. 
‘, C., Home Farm, Craigston Castle, Turriff. 
\. W., Hillcrest Rd., Horndon-on-the- Hill. 
W., Laburnam Villa, Little Missenden. 
'T.. 226 Salisbury Terr., Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
'.. 43 Morrison St., Stillington, Feeryhill. 
. W., 125 Chester Ra., Sunderland. 


’. R., 7 Warleigh Rd., Mutley, Plymouth. 
6 Adelaide Terr., Blackburn. : 
P., 65. Matthew St.; Swansea, 

om, R.; 63 Fenwick Rd., &. Dulwich. 

cad, G. H., 60 Broomwood Rd., Wandsworth Com. 
rdson, J., 1 dock Rd., Liscard. 

‘ts, A112 Albion St., Castleford. 

. G. E., 42 Lime Grove, Cheadle, Manchesfer. 
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' A. HL, 109 Northgate, New Basford, Nottingham. 
bosit, 17 Idrone Terr., Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 
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SIX BOOKS THAT WILL MAKE YOU CLEVER, 
SMART, AND FIT. 


** A simple exercise to strengthen the lungs ts the 
following, which can be performed wets with a 
walking-stick: Grasp it firmly with the arms 
hanging down at the sides perfectly stratgh*. 
Then raise it straight above the head, and bring it 
down the back to the shoulder-blades and on to 
the waist. This is an excellent exercise for any- 
one with a weak chest, and strengthens both t 
throat and the lungs.” 


You will find this and many other simple exercises which will 
improve your health in 


MODERN PHYSICAL 
CULTURE. :: :: :: 


By C. LANG NEIL. 
Procure a copy now and keep yourself fit during winter: 


SPEECHES FOR 
ALL OCCASIONS, 


By An OXFORD M.A., 


ts a book that you shculd always have handy on 
your bookskelf. No matter who you are 


YOU HAVE to MAKE a SPEECH 


at some time or another in y-ur life. Prepare for 
such occasions by s!udying this book, which con- 
tains toas's for all functions and speeches for 
weddings, sports, and soctal engagements of 
every description. 


Sold by ail Booksellers, price Is, each; or post free for Is. 2d. each from A. F. SOWTER, 17 Henrietta Street, London, 


Continued from 
Page One. 


St. Jolin, A., 57 Crowndale Ru, N.W, 

Sinclair, Miss M., 644 Garthorne Rd., onar Ouk Park, 
Smith, A. E., 38 Victoria St.. Clifton, Bristol. 

Smith, O.. 30 Tantal on “Rd., Balham. 

Sommerviile, A., 51 Prestwick Rd., Ayr. 

Storey, BE. N., Brooksby, Little Eaton, Derby, 

Yyler J... 167 Southfiekl Rd., Acton. 

Unsworth, M. E., 107 Cambridge Rd., Southport. 
Vaartens, Miss H., Magazine Syndicate, Southport. 
Walshe, E. A.. Kylemore, Ravenhill Pk., Belfast. 
Warwick, J.. 11 Wellington Pk. Ave, Belfast. 
Waterer, C. R., High Field. Northdown Ave., Margate. 
Webster, Miss L.. 200 Victoria Rd.. Torry, Aberdeen, 
Wilhams, A., 38 Winchester Rd.. Clringtord, 

Williams, E. A., 20 Comely Bank St.. Edinbursh 
Wilthamson, W., 115 Nicolson St., Edinburgh, 

Woufor, H. G., 362 High St. N., Manor Park. 

Wood, F., Brook Eud, Repton, Burton-on-Trent, 
Wood, J. B., White Lodge, Horton, Northatpton. 


PICTURE COUPLETS 


HOW TO WIN A PRIZE. 


Tf ycu are an unsuccessful competitor in the various Rhym ‘ng Com- 
petitions now running, you may wonder why other people win 
and you don’t. The answer is very simple. Winners use the 
HANDY RHYMESTER, This book, which was the first of the kind 
published, is now generally ncceped as the standard work used by 
winners. It does not aspire to give you winning lines— no one can 
guarantee that—but it makes the composition of excellent last l'nes 
quite easy. 

The HANDY RHYMESTER was first issued during the rinof the 
famous Limerick Coinpetitions, and no less a sum than £15,000 was 
won by those who possessed copies. You may be intersted to 
mnow what some of the big prize-winuers inthe Limerick Competitious 
said: 

Edward H. Burne, Esq. (Dutlin), winner of £158, wrote: ‘‘I my 

tay as a first prize-winver, that the RHYMESTER saves an immense 
amount of work. . There is cne thing specially which [ think 
deserves mention, aud that is the instructions given Ly way of 
introduction.” " 
“Miss Bertha H. Paul (Malvern) wrote: “You will be pleased 
to hear that the very first time I used your RITYMESTER I won 
a prize, I had uever done anything in competitions lefore. I am 
recommending your book to wy friends.” 

M. Ogden, Fsq. (Plymouth), winner of £11) 12s. wrote: “I 
think your book a grand hep. I ony wish I had had it before. 
Everything is so plain, it seems as if they were bornd to fit any 
verse.” 

In addition to these we had the written wpproval of hundreds of 
other winners of sams varying from £150 down to £1, Sach a weight 
of testimony must convince yon thit with a copy of the HANDY 
BHYMESTER your opportunitics of suceeding ure incre:sed a 
thousandfold. 


Send Is. Id. to the POPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
17 Pope’s Road, Brixion, S.W., and a copy will be posted 
to you by return. 
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FORTUNE-TELLING 
BY CARDS, 


By Professor P. R. S. FOLI, 


describes one of the most enjoyable and most 
fascinating methods of spending an cvening. 


YOU CAN BECOME an EXPERT 


by following the entertaining and ‘ucid advice 
given by Frofessor Foli in his popular handbook. 
After a little practice you will be so pro- 
ficient that your friends will thmk you quite a 
wizard. 


“ Put three coins on the table, and pick them up 
one at a time, counting, “ One, two, three? 
Put them down again, one at a time, counting, 
“ Four, five, six.” Pick them up again, counting, 
“ Seven, eight, nine’; but when you get to 
“nine,” bold up the coin quickly, and put it down 
again. Then put the other two down, counting, 
“* Ten, eleven.’ You appear to have made four 
times three eleven. Now give the coins into 
anyone’s hands, and ask them to do it. TI 
will assuredly fail, because the coins must 
on the table at the beginning of the trick.” 
This is onc of the many simp'e tricks desc:bed by 
DAVID DEVANT 
in the latest book om eonjurimg, entitled : 


TRICKS FOR EVERYONE 


Buy a copy to-day, and amaze and amuse your friends, 


W.C. 


Ow This Insurance Scheme covers any 
person travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of clatms in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


2.000 RAILWAY 


zi0 RAILWAY INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 


502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of €1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
aid 000 cach—not for one only, £2,000 specially guaranteed by 
TNE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMLTED, 36 to 44 Moorzale Street, London, &.C., to whom notices 
of ciaim, under the foilowing conditions, must be sent within seven 
days to the above address. . 

Will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
representative of apy person killed by an acei- 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Jreland tu the) passenger 
train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (incluaing pust-ollice servants i railway sorting v.ins), 
and who, ut the time of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in whieh it is, 


with his, or her, usual signature, written im oink or pencil, on the 
spice provided at the foot. his paper may be lefl at his, or ber, 
place of abode, so long us the coupon ts signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said suin shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result’ from 
such accident within three calendar mouths thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 

on duty, nor a suicde, nor engaged in an illegal act, 

¢ I 00 having the current number uf Pearson's Weekly on him, 

or her, at the time of being killed by a railway aeci- 

dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to any 

train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger, the 

legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONB 

HUENDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 

vided notice in every case be given to Tug Ocean ACCIDENT AND 

Guarantes Corroration, Limtrep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E., within seven_days from the oecurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the Jegal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually riding 
a_cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, session, the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the 
paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in 
ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above address 
within three days of its occurrence This paper may be left at his, 
or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

Thie insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is euhicct to the conditions 
of, the “* Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act," 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium undey Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporation. 
No person can recover on more than ono Coupon Insurance Ticket 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who nave only paid a twelve-months’ enbscrintion 
for PEARSON'S WEEEL im advance to their newsagent. or 
to the Publisher, need not, during the period covered by ticir 
subscription, sign the coupon, or carry the paper on their per<on. 
It 9, only necessary to forward the newsagent's receint to the 
publisher of the paper, Henrietta Street, Londou, W.C.. and + 
certificate will be sent in oxchanga. 


OAR BETO 5 55. init: Soa Carnaspe ein wnenes cunriintatares 
Available irom 9 a.m, Thursday, Octoher 4th, 1909, 
until midnight, Friday, October 22nd, 1909. 
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Remember when Ordering Table Supp’ 


to include the best brand of cocoa: fe. Fry's Pure Concentrate! 
None is praised or recommended more highly. By special process«-- 
employed in the manufacture of this cocoa, a pure extract is obtain: 
from the cocoa bean minus its superfluous fat. The weakest digestio:. 
can then assimilate it. In the case of more robust persons, wron 
eating or drinking agitates the digestive organs; Fry's Pu; 

CoNCENTRATED Cocoa soothes them. Foran overworked stoma: 
try a cup with a dry biscuit. ; ’ . 


“The Most Perfect Form of.Cocoa.” 
—Guy's Hospital Ga- 


See } | . § 
The Sprinkler | Ty 


Top Prevents n | PURE CONCENTRATED 


| Any. 
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() | ; “Has Won More Awards Than Any Othe 


THE HANDY MAN . 
THE HANDY SOAP 


LIFEBUOY SOAP is all that 
good soap should be, and, 
in addition, does all that a 
powerful disinfectant can 
do. Germs and Microbes 
cannot live where it is used, 
but cleanliness and health 
reign supreme. 


LIFEBUOY 
SOAP 


CLEANS AND DISINFECTS 
AT THE SAME TIME. 


QEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


(he name LEVER on sop Ts.2-gearantes of Purity and Exeelionce.. - 


All Communteations raspecting Advertisements should be sent to tho Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LOND 
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MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, H.R.H. 7 
PRINCE OF WALES, AND TO OTHER ROYAL HOUSES OF EUR‘ 
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